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RUBBER FECTION OF NS.C ASKS tion, but from the small response it is 
‘ys eU- evident that the industry in general does 
not realize the importance of having a 

HELP OF MANUFACTURERS IN TESTS code written that they ean live up to 


rather than to have a code foreed upon 


them which might work great hardships 
on many manufacturers whose equipment 


Formulation of a National Code on Safeguards for Rubber is of the most modern type. 

Machinery Must be Based on Actual Tests—Rubber A plea is made to all rubber manufae 

turers to make any tests they are asked 
Manufacturers are Asked to Co-operate to make by this committee because only 
ee zm by making such tests can a code that is 

: ‘ oe : fair to all be written. 

At the last meeting of the Rubber See- sions in preparing a National Code on wy Conedon of the U. S. Rubber Co.. 
tion of the National ‘Safety Council, a Safeguards for Rubber Machinery. A Wey Vouk. Me. Hleaner of the Sicentene 
report from the engineering committee Nationa! _ Code Committee was then Tire & Rubber Co. Akron. and Mr 
was read which clearly shows how impor- formed with a representative from each Dodce of the U. S. Rubber Co.. New 
tant the work being done by this organ- of the following organizations : York, are working constantly on this en 
ization is to the whole rubber industry. National Safety Council, Rubber Sec- 
This report dealt largely with the efforts tion; State of New Jersey; State of 
being made by ve ieus organizations to Massachusetts; State of Ohio; rubber 
design a national safety code to govern machinery manufacturers; electrical 
the operation of rubber machinery and a equipment manufacturers; insurance com- . 
brief history of this work might not be panies; U. 8. Dept. of Labor; U. 5S. Rubber Brokers to Dine 
out of place here. Bureau of Standards; Rubber Association The Rubber Trade Association of New 
of America; American Society of Me- York, Ine., 75 Maiden Lane, will hold 
chanical Engineers; American Society of its annual dinner in the Musie Room of 

Early in 1923 the Department of Labor Safety Engineers. the Hotel Biltmore on Dee. 11 at 7.30 
of the State of New Jersey proposed a The making of tests upon which this p. m. The same-dinner committee which 
code for that state which included certain code ean be based is a big job and the performed so admirably last year is in 
stopping limits after the tripping of the greater part of it has fallen upon the En- charge of arrangements, viz., Robt. L. 
safety device on mill or ealendar rolls and gineering Committee of the Rubber Sec- Baird and F. B. Peterson. 





gineering committee and any one of them 
will be glad to answer any questions about 
the progress that has been made. 


Suggested by Department of Labor 





also specifications as to the location of tion, N.S.C. They have appealed to all Speakers will include Senator Ash 
safety trip bars, height of mill roll from large rubber manufacturers for coopera- urst, the Rev. Dr. Giles and’ probably 
the floor ete. This was submitted for the W. O. Rutherford, president of the 
approval of the Rubber Section with the Rubber Association of America. 


view of eventually converting it into a 
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national code. 

While this code would doubtless have 
covered the situation in New Jersey, it 
as found after careful examination that 
it could not be applied in other states 
because of the vastly different classes of 
machinery used in various places and so 


J. C. Haartz Moves Office 


J. C. Haartz Company, manufacturers 
of auto top and raincoat materials, re- 
cently announced the removal of their 
toston office, located at 10 High St., to 
the plant, 30 Lenox St., New Haven, 





the Rubber Section, instead ot approving na are ween eee Bit Conn. 

the New Jersey Code, took steps to design Show 140 

another one which when complete will ~~ ae: eee 141 Shuts Down for Week 

cover all the different classes of machines May Divide Tire Dealers into , According to notices posted at the fae- 

at the present time in use and will also moh. a Mater Tire ae tory of the Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe 

provide for new installations. Coast Reports ny 144 Co., Beacon Falls, Conn., production will 
The approval of the American Stand- ae terates pete rent 145 be curtailed. The factory was closed for 

ards Committee was secured for the Rub- FEATURES the week of Nov. 24 to 29. Unfavorable 


her Secti ve > IM e enr : Philippine Rubber Possibilities.150 tis 
er Section to becom joint ——— with Activision of N.S.C. Rubber weather conditions throughout the coun- 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO. TO HAVE 


DIRECT REPRESENTATION IN AKRON 


Allied Consumers & Producers, Inc. Appointed Exclusive Ohio 
Agents for U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Products 


F. F. Dugan, 


Well-Known to Industry, is in Charge of Akron Office 


The U. S. Rubber R Co.. Ine 
with main offic forshit Square 
Building, N« Yor factories at 
Bulfal N. ¥ | ( . 

pre ‘ mal 
rubber mani 0) | U.S 
ube ith { t] 

revvest ! I uri 
eel t | recs i tor 
mir «ae | t rhe 
ubber dusti n Amerie: broad 
llaviu ba | fort, 
ened eontinuo thine i mproves 

‘ | 
prodnet 

Has Il alu ble Plant 

It U. S. Rubber R 

' C% ‘ e be tes 
lat ; vandal 

Ll ¢l ”) N 
iwara | ad} ‘ } d 
Lransp ! } t | 
he | iS \ 

YY ne 

rubber mani eture? n everv loeality 

where the indu ad, it 

elt that dpreet repre ntoati ‘ de 
irable in the © 
cipal center of tl 

For thi purpose the Ss Rubber 
Reclaiming Co. ha ippointed exclu 
sive agent in Akron, Ohio, the Allied 
Consumers & Producers, In ith offices 
if 10 Metrop. tal B . opposite 
O'’Neil’s department tore 


Allied Consume! NX Producers, 
Ne York ! rit ! al ( in \ ron 
charge of F I 1) ell known 


in 

im the rubber mndustr thre tormer 
vice-president and director of sale ot 
the Dk an-Mver Cord e Co. and 
salesman for the Goodvear Tire & 


> 
Rubber Co 


PRODUCERS OF PURE 


ASBESTINE 


[Registered U. S. Patent Office] 


SOLE 


Specially Prepared 
for Use in Rubber. 


Send for Liberal Sample 


INTERNATIONAL 
PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


-_— 


Functions of Allied Consumers 


iit purp sf OO the Alhed ( onsume! 
& Prodneet Ine., is to establish direct 
ontacts ror manulacturers ti 
tl ource oft upp Oot necessary 
terials produced forelg eountries 
as here, and also to handle th 
distributio ot products ot American 
rs it foreion routs I} ol 
tix ‘ ‘ i bh i 4 
] ! ! re ! at 
On ( ‘ a 
I] | KE. I for mat ‘ 
lent \rmour & ¢ ! 
, Sou \) rie ‘T = 
:, r he Allied ¢ mers & 
Produce Tne lol Bi ( ( 
! ( plantation 0 ers 
he Far East, is well known to the rub 
« nad trv hay heen identified 
the trade here and abroad for a lon 
( he seeretarv-treasurer is Albert 
( | former] we-president  « 
\. F. Thane & Co. and previously co 
nected \rmour & CU Sot 
\nuw 
Alhed Co ers & Producers, hl 
tion in handling ra naterials 
for American manufacturers Furtl 
more plans the organization of a 
tore subsidiary with the purpose « 
building a selling organization tor Ame 
can manufactured articles. This gives 
number ot our manutacturers tacilities 
tor expo! throuche ut the world suel is 
they nave never et! joved hbetore This 
plan of American manufacturers enter 
ror ! markets oO! cooperative 
the first rd Amet 
ré nu Y and e] na” ibi tions 
ed bi thi Department Con 
meres d ( neress 


EXPANDED RUBBER SHOWN 
TO BE HEAT INSULATOR 


N pe 1 rue RUBBER AG! 

\ revised edition of the report on ex- 
periments with heat insulators carried 
out by Dr. Ezer Griffiths D.Se., for the 
Engineering Committee of the Food In- 


Board of Great Britain, has 
just been published 
The chiet 


tion les i 


vestigation 


edi 
eellular 


in this revised 
experiments 
This is a 


which rubber is expanded by gas under 


interest 
the 
expanded rubber. 


on 
substance in 


pressure into a curious structure, which is 


not a sponge with 


through it 


passages passing 


from end to end, but a ecollee 


tion ot self-contained cells, each bounded 
by thin rubber walls. The experiments 
are, in fact, still in progress, and a 


further report is promised dealing with 


other tests of insulating materials and 
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their hygroscopic properties. The 
ent report gives no information as to the 
relation of water to rubber, except that 
rubber does absorb quite notable quanti- 
ties of water by processes that require 
further investigation. The most remark- 
able property of the material is its 
extreme lightness. 

Samples of the soft variety which were 
tested differed in density from 3.7 pounds 
to 7.5 pounds per cubie foot, as against 
a density of 14 pounds for rubber 
sponge, while a hard variety, resembling 
ebonite, had a density of 10.6 pounds per 
cubie foot, as against 82 pounds and 110 
ordinary 


pres- 


sample Ss ol 
The conductivity 
varied. In 
per cent 
alent in 


pounds tor two 
vuleanized 


ot the material 


rubber 


red 


sheet Torm 


in 
one sample it was about 20 


cork oO! 


lower than that ot 
sulation; but, 
that the weight of the samples tested was 
per 
13 


rubhe 4 showed 


equi 
having regard to the fact 
to 7 pounds 
foot as against 1] 
slab eork, the 
Saving hn insulat 
This diff 


the material was 


only about 5 pounds 


cubie pounds to 


pounds for 


considerable ing eftect 


erence became 


per pound used 


still more marked when 


clipped into sl pieces and packed to 
Here the 


the density ol packing If 


insulating effect varied 


rether. 


with 


com 


pressed lightly so as to weigh 2.6 pounds 
per cubie toot its co-efficient of heat 
transmission expressed as hove W 

0.342, but if compressed more tightly so 
as to weigh 4 pounds per cubie foot the 
o-efficient fell to 0.308. The report adds 
prudently that in the present state of 
knowledge it is difficult to express an 
opinion as to the value of the material 
is a practical heat insulator for lining 
the walls of a store, and that a long 
period test on reasonably large seale 


is essential. 


To Protest Freight Rates 


The Eastern Shippers’ Traffic 
509 The Philadelphia, 


Leacue, 


Bourse, Pa., is 


being organized tor the protection of 
shippers and consignees in Eastern 
Trunk Line territory in anticipation of 


rates. It 
shippers 
il at mini- 


proposed increases In freight 
Is a co-operative movement ol 
propos: 
members 


to oppose the carriers’ 
expense to its 

The sponsors ol the league are impelled 
to this action by the realization that only 
a thorough organization for the purpose 
could sueceed. All rubber manufacturers 
who would be affected by the increased 
rates, are asked to co-operate by joining 
the league unless they wish to employ 
expert counsel and rate clerks, provide 


miu 


witnesses, and are prepared to spend 
weeks at the hearing. 
Seiberling Prosperous 
F. A. Seiberling, president of the 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, re- 
cently announced that his company will 


do an $8,000,000 business this year as 
compared to $5,800,000 in 1923. The 
company is installing new equipment 


which will permit a 50 per cent increase 
in tire, tube and rubber heel production. 
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GOODYEAR AND FISK 


THE RUBBER AGE 


COMPANIES TO 


OPERATE ROTCH MILLS INDEPENDENTLY 


Property Recently Purchased to be Divided Equally Between 
the Two Companies—Both Square- Woven and Cord Fabrics 
will be Manufactured — C. F. Broughton in Charge 


According to present plans, the cotton 
mills recently purehased jointly by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, anc the Fisk Rubber Co., with 
executive offices in New York City and 
factory at Chicopee Falls, Mass., will 
not be operated as a single unit but will 
he divided equally. Each factory will 
be operated independently of the other, 
although each will manufacture both 
square-woven and cord tire fabries. It 

understood that the present operating 
organization will be retained virtually in 
its entirety, only such changes being 
made as to split the organization into two 
separate units 


Includes All American Fabric Property 


The purchase ts understood to include 
the entire holdings of the American 
Cotton Fabrice Corporation, in the south- 
west section of New Bedford, Mass. It 
embraces both the old Rotch mill and 
the newer Penrod mill as well as ware- 
office buildings and auxiliary 
structures. The property consists of 
Mills No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 with 
office buildings. The 
dividing line will probably run hetween 
Mill No. 2 and Mill No. 3 with No. 1 and 
No. 2 in one half and No. 3 and No. 4 in 
the other. The rest of the property will 
be divided as nearly equal as possible. 


houses, 


warehouses and 


It is said that there will be some re- 
arrangement of machinery necessary to 
make each half a self-contained unit, but 
this rearrangement will not be extensive. 

C. F. Broughton, treasurer of the 
Wamsutta Mills and vice president of the 
Ninigret Mills, a subsidiary of the Fisk 
Rubber Co., is acting temporarily as the 
representative of the purchasers. He has 
inade a eareful survey of the property 
with the idea of an equitable division. 

Papers announcing the sale were filed 
recently by J. E. Norton Shaw at the 


registry of deeds in New Bedford. They 
earried about $2,000 in stamps which in- 
dicates that the purchase price of the 
property was in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000. 





FED HENS RUBBER TO 
MAKE ELASTIC EGGS 


We are indebted for the following 
information to J. M. Bell of the R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co. who writes that he in 
turn obtained it from a friend, P. R. 
Hoopes, a designer of automatic 
machinery, in Hartford. Perusing 
some copies of the American Machin- 
ist of twenty years ago, Mr. Hoopes 
discovered a “new” use of rubber that 
had long been forgotten: 

“George Hashman, a poultry raiser 
of Tiffin, Ohio, claims to have made 
a discovery which may revolutionize 
the present inconvenient method of 
shipping eggs. He has invented an 
egg shell which is elastic and unbreak- 
able. He has done away with lime 
as a diet for hens and instead feeds 
them on _ pulverized rubber mixed 
with cornmeal. This forms a_ rub- 
ber film around each egg, and the 
sulphur contained in the egg vulcan- 
izes the rubber.” 











Goodrich Acquires Patents 


A method and machine for making 
laminated articles, patented in the U. S. 
Patent Office under No. 1,516,613 by 
Frank J. MacDonald of Akron, has been 
assigned by the inventor to the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. The machine 
consists of a combination of means for 
longitudinally feeding a foundation strip 
of sheet material, means for transversely 
feeding thereon the end of a second strip 
of sheet material, means for successively 
eutting off the end to leave a series of 


pieces overlying the foundation-strip, and 
means for successively cutting off the 
end of the foundation-strip between the 
pieces. 

Ernest Blaker of Akron, inventor of a 
method of vulcanizing rubber composi- 
tion, which was recently patented under 
U. S. Patent No. 1,516,629, has also as- 
signed his rights to the Goodrich com- 
pany. The process consists of curing a 
rubber composition by causing a flow of 
heat from the surface toward the inner 
region of the body during the first part 
of the vuleanization period and causing 
a flow of residual heat in the opposite 
direction during a sufficient part of the 
vulcanization period to result in substan- 
tially equal vuleanization of all parts of 
the body. 


Cut Wages in Cotton Mills 
Notices posted at the Goodyear Cotton 
Mills, Ine., Danielson, Conn., announced 
a 10 per cent reduction in wages retroac- 
tive to Nov. 24. No change will be made 
in the full time working schedule. The 
mills, a subsidiary of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., makes tire fabries. Sev- 
eral hundred persons are affected by the 


wage cut. 


File Mortgage on Ace Plant 

A mortgage was recently filed with the 
County Registrar on the Ace Rubber Co., 
whereby all machinery, stock and fixtures 
in the Ace factory, Hudson Boulevard 
and Blum St., Union Hill, N. J., has been 
furnished as collateral to secure the 
payment to W. L. E. Keuffel of a loan 
of $53,000 within one year. The mort- 
gage was signed by Edmond H. Unkles, 
president, and Carl W. Keuffel, secre- 
tary of the Ace Rubber Co. 


Joins Studebaker-Wulff 

W. H. Bell, former assistant general 
sales manager and later sales manager of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., has joined the Studebaker- 
Wulff Rubber Co., Marion, Ohio, as vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Bell 
has also acquired an interest in the com- 
pany. At one time he was San Francisco 
manager for the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 





RUBBER HEEL 











FLAT AND CUPPED 


Buy the Burrs with 


CENTRAL HOLES 
J. H. SESSIONS & SON 


279 Riverside Ave., Bristol, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


BURRS 


EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 


Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 











with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton Ducks, Drills 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 


and Sheetings 





PROVIDENCE, R. lL. 
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k. G the 


Holt, assistant emet of 


t 
Rubber 


Reeords tor 1924 ere broken in e 
port ot rubber cawoods vhner total ship 
ments for the month of October reached 
valuations of $3,809,133, ecording 


x 


THE RUBBER AGE 


OCTOBER SHIPMENTS OF RUBBER 
GOODS WERE HEAVIEST OF YEAR 


Foreign Sales Total $3,809,133—130,000 Tires Valued at 
$1,500,000 Shipped—Exports of Other Rubber Goods 
than Average for Preceding Months 


marked decline in October as compared 
with the months. The 
leading markets for the 68,479 pairs ot 
boots exported were England, 
Scotland, Newfoundland, Den- 


two preceding 


rubbe | 


Canada, 


December 10, 1924 


Personals 


Dr. A. A Somerville and E. B. Spear 
of the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 50 East 
42 St., New York City, recently left for 
a two weeks visit at the company’s gas 
black plant at Sterlington, Ga. 

. * * 
Roach, who has been associated 
with the United States Rubber Co. in 
the export, advertising and education 
departments, has been elected secretary 
of the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association. 


O. C. 


* > . 


E. W. Boughton, a sales engineer of 
the New Jersey Zine Sales Co., New York 

























































Division of the Department of Commerce. mark, Sweden, and Norway. England, City, gave a talk before The Chemical 
Automobile casing one, numberme Switzerland, Germany, Newfoundland, Society of the Brooklyn Polytechnic In 
129.775 in shipments, ert ilued at Denmark, Belgium, and Norway, was the stitute recently. Mr. Boughton took as 
$1,504,697, and tl item, added to the order of importance of leading markets his subject, “Zine Oxide and Lithopone 
lus ot over-averac export ol prac ior rubber shoes, each country taking as Paint Pigments.” 
t othe ibber commodity, over 10,000 pairs in October. Canvas oe 
brought the total Tht ol rubber ship rubber oled shoes were ex ported to the Andrew Hale Noah, who tor ten years 
ments to the hie point of the year mount of 303,116 pairs, the principal was treasurer of the Diamond Rubber 
Seuuttinn Waa 00000 Din customers being Argentina, 70,262 pairs, Co. and is now a director of the B. F. 
Ti hip. t to Ar Cuba, 61,214 pairs, Philippine Islands, Goodrich Co. and the First National 
re pment ere ‘ est 0 “ve! ane . . a 
t } y k YLASI 1 land 33,648 ; Dominican Republic 23,142; Bank of Akron, was recently elected to 
mn \ I< hoOokK wh fASING sngwianad, " nw ‘ ar . ee . 
Mexi 1 ¢ r 10.000 Chile, 22,991; Mexico, 11,359; and the board of trustees of Oberlin College, 
Vi¢ eo nie upba, ene! TOO ove! a - . ‘ ° 
IR | D , ye" mas Uruguay, 10,511 pairs. A new high ree- Oberlin, Ohio, where he was educated. 
ie razil, enmark na ustraila, over ‘ 
FM) . r} * ord was set for monthly exports ot rub . * * 
a. en ne avernoe ue per casing, y 7 9 99 ‘ . 
11.60 f t]} ber heels and soles, which totaled 293,338 C. F. Beatty, advertising manager of 
De nmr WY owe! ! or recent mol & ano - . ape 2 . . . 
tae ’ , pounds valued at $95,098 in October: the New Jersev Zine ( o., 160 Front St.., 
rn YPFEeDMiLemoHel rie erne’ vaiue \ . . . ope . - by 
13 Sond A) Ty ee Mexico, England, Colombia, the Philip- New York City, was elected a director of 
TlO.0d08 ANC II igust > / ine eC . : , , “ee. > aT . 
‘een 100 OR? pines, and Cuba being the outstanding the Association of National Advertisers 
no } ritirrily ! } = vere aiSsO ‘ 
ay markets. at the Atlantie City convention held at 
the hichest for anv month tl veal lire : : te 
‘ ’ ’ the Hotel Ambassador, Nov. 17, 18, and 
BOCESSOT I u te s reached Sundry Trade Improving > ; 
a new higl t] ficure, tl int ow 19. Mr. Beatty will fill the unexpired 
a new mol e, the amour : . j . i 
exported Ovetol , 134.514 nound [The trade in rubber sundries and term ol Ralph Starr Butler of the United 
Value t SD {) specialties, with the exception of bathing States Rubber Co., who was elected vice 
Ihe laa ding market - mechani caps, which are now off season, products president. 
soliton inal land, Mexico, most markets continued to improve. ; _ . ° : 
Cuba, Canada, B - h Africa. the ith Christmas season orders, the Octo- William O’Neil, vice president and gen- 
Phil nia ‘wom Neeser’? Bra ber exports of rubber toys, balls, and eral manager of tl Gene Tire & 
( ona I id balloons set a new monthly record of Rubber Co., Akron, and president of the 
108,554 pounds valued at $117,282. Olio State Bank & Trust Co., delivered 
Belting and Hose Below Average Water bottles and svringes had the second an address before a recent luncheon of 
Vetober export rubber belting, hose, hest month for this vear, and other the Akron Real Estate Board. Mr 
Lt pack é age, the druggists’ rubber sundries enjoyed the O’Neil said in part, “During the past 28 
f Den ; M00, $154,741, best sales of the year. The continued years there has been only one slump in 
Bid, 4 40 ective expansion of export sales of rubber sun- Akron, which indicates that the rubber 
Exports 114,895 dries and specialties is the most encour- industry is a very stable business.” He 
pounds, valu t S129,;02, were con- aging feature of the trade during recent pointed out that in 1920 there were 300 
derab he ve e, | d, France, months. In these lines American prod- rubber factories in the United States. 
Japa Italy and ¢ each takit fair ucts are second to none, and they ean be Since that time, however, eak com- 
quantitie sold on a quality basis while the major panies have been weeded out, he said, 
Ship ot nd shoes rubber products find competition much and there remain but 90 rubber com 
vere fairly hee t} } there vas keene r because of price conditions panies, 
“American and European Rubber Manufacturers 
have lone accepted Factice as valuable in such 
io lines as druggist, stationers’ and surgical goods 
9 In these lines its presence contributes a smooth 
soft and velvet like feel to the rubber, adds to 
its resiliency and does not impare the keeping 
quality or the pure gum type of the goods.” 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF Extract 
Factice as a ¢ I 
TINHE T. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. is now 
located in it ew headquarters at 485 Fifth > 
y, R Far 
Avenue, New \ City, corner list Street, Oy ACH. 
he Lil ‘sd oF 
pposite the Library HIGHEST QUALITY 
Vakers of 
Dress Shields Re ng Garment Shirlastic Ribbon 
Bibs Bathing Caps Powder Puff Pockets STAMFORD 
Guimpes Rubber Sheetings Tourist Cases CONN 
Baby Pants Hose Supporters Dress Protectors rupett® 
Crib Sheets Household Aprons Sanitary Goods 
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COURT APPROVES ENGLISH 
DUNLOP CAPITAL DECREASE 


(Special to THE RUBBER AGE) 

Justice Eve, in the Chancery Division 
of the London Courts, has just sanctioned 
a scheme for the reduction of the capital 
of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Bir- 
mingham, England, in order to deal with 
a loss of £10,527,542 (approximately 
$52,637,710). 

Counsel for the company said the 
total loss was £12,582,000 (about $62,- 
910,000), but that had been reduced by 
the appropriation of certain reserves, 
leaving a net loss as mentioned. The 
loss mainly consisted of an item of 
£8,320,000 (about $41,600,000) in 1921, 
owing to the depreciation in the market 
price of raw materials, principally rubber 
and cotton,- and partly of loss on ex- 
change on the company’s foreign business. 
There was, consequently, a reconstitution 
of the board. The new board decided 
there was no way out of the difficulty, 
but to present the capital reduction plan. 

The A, B and C Preference shares 
were all entitled to priority in capital, 
and the C Preference shareholders had 
decided to have their shares reduced to 
sixteen shillings ($4) each. The rest of 
the loss fell on the Ordinary shares, which 
would be reduced to 6s. 8d. each ($1.65). 

Loss Mainly Due to Revaluation 

Sir Erie Geddes, chairman of the com- 
pany, stated in an affidavit that the loss 
arose mainly on a revaluation of the 
company’s holdings in subsidiary com- 
panies, and depreciation in the market 
value of stocks of raw materials held 
by the company. The 1920 report 
showed that there had been a_ severe 
slump throughout the world, and the 
company found itself overbought at most 
unfavorable prices. More than £3,000,- 
000 ($15,000,000) was lost in certain 
American subsidiary companies, besides 
other considerable losses in Yorkshire 
cotton and other subsidiary companies. 

The capital of the company in conse- 
quence of the scheme will be reduced to 
£9,472,427 ($47,362,135), but restored to 
£20,000,000 ($100,000,000) by the issue 
of new capital. 


“Old Hickory” Registered 

W. C. Boyles, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has registered under Ser. No. 177,724 his 
trade-mark “Old Hickory Tube Patch” 
with the U. S. Patent Office. The trade- 
mark is being used on a _ tube-patching 
outfit. 


INFORMATION EXCHANGE | 


(126) We would like to know which 
firms are direct purchasers of the follow- 
ing goods imported from European 
countries: seraps of old rubber shoes; 
scraps of automobile cords; seraps of toys 


and old druggists rubber sundries. 
* . * 











(127) Neither of the two companies from 
whom we have been buying latex can 
supply us at the present time. Can you 


inform us of other sources ? 
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U. S. RUBBER CO. BANS 
CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 
Albert Baldwin, sales service man- 

ager of the U. S. Rubber Co., has 
announced that the company has 
banned the cross-word puzzle from 
its offices. Mr. Baldwin emphasized 
the fact that he does not object to 
the dictionary and pencil game at the 
proper time and place. 

“I used to laugh,” he said, “at 
persons who spent their time hunt- 
ing up this extinct Australian bird 
with three letters that bobs up all the 
while. But now I do them myself.” 
He indicated, nevertheless, the only 
synonym to be considered during 
office hours is a four-letter word 
meaning employment. 
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MILLER GETS METHOD 
FOR PRINTING RUBBER 


A method for printing sheet rubber has 
been assigned by the inventor, Richard 
T. Griffiths, Akron, to the Miller Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. The method of orna- 
menting rubber sheets, which has been 
granted patent No. 1,516,598 by the 
U. S. Patent Office, consists in placing a 
sheet of rubber next to a smooth flexible 
backing, dusting the exposed surface of 
the rubber with a powder that incorpor- 
ates with the rubber upon the application 
of vuleanization heat, applying a design 
forming material to the dusted surface 
and vulcanizing the article. 

This method may also be applied to 
imprinting trade-marks on inner tubes, 
hot water bottles and similar products. 











Announcement 


T° perfect our service to the 

rubber manufacturers in 
Akron and vicinity we have 
appointed the Allied Consum- 
ers & Producers, Inc., 
Metropolitan Building, Akron, 
as our representatives with Mr. 
F. F. Dugan in direct charge. 
Mr. Dugan’s complete knowl-_ 
edge of the needs of the 
rubber industry fits him ex- 
ceptionally well for efficiently 
extending our service in this 


district. 


times to place all facilities of 
our organization at your dis- 


posal. 


Akron Phone: Main 604 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., Ine. 


100 E. 42nd. St., N. Y. 


“41 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers.” 


| 


420 


He will be glad at all 


Factories: Buffalo, N. Y. 
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RUBBER ROADWAYS OF 
LONDON ISSUES REPORT 


(Special to THe RUBBER AGE) 
An account of the latest developments 
ot 


recent 


construction rubber roads is 
contained in the statutory report 
of the Rubber Roadways Co., of London. 
It is stated that small areas of roadway 
in Holborn, Southwark, and two other 
parts of London, which are paved with 
all-rubber block (grooved sides), continue 
to satisfaction. The creeping move- 
ment in the experimental roadway round 
the Cenotaph in Whithall, however, ren 
ot the blocks de 
this was in August. 


in the 


rive 


dered removal rubber 


sirable, and done 


Although this method of attaching rubber 


to the surface of the road has proved a 
failure under the severe traffic which pre- 
vails in Whitehall, the rubber surface 
of the blocks stood the test remarkably 
well. This setback is disappointing, but 
the directors have no doubt that a method 


of laying rubber roadways which will 
stand the exceptional strain of modern 
traffic in busy thoroughfares will be 
evolved 

Rubber Roadways, Ltd., are continuing 
their activities, although on a smaller 
seale, as they are convineed that rubber 
is the ideal material for road-paving, 
particularly in those areas where its ad- 


vantages outweigh the consideration of 


initial cost Once a satisfactory method 
of attachment is evolved, the concern be- 
lheves there will be a wide field for 
development of the rubber road. Tests 
have been arranged in Southwark 
tjorough High Street, under the super- 
vision of the Southwark Borough En- 


gineer, with two other types ot rubber 
block (1) a smooth-sided 
(whole) block, (2) an all-rubber 
block (Cowper's The first-named 
block, laid on the access road to the Fresh 
Whart, London Bridge, is proving entire- 


also 


rectangular, 
and 
pate nt) 


ly satisfactory Arrangements are 
being made for practical tests with three 
other 


The rubber paving at Euston railway 


tvpes 


depot, now down tor over two vears, 18 
still giving satisfaction, while the rubber 


stairway at the Elephant and Castle 
depot, in use for over three years, 1S 
entirely satisfactory. The rubber stair 


treads at the New Southgate depot of 
the London & Northeastern Railway, com- 
pleted in 1923, satisfaction, 


are giving 
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RUBBER ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET JANUARY 5 


The Rubber Association recently 
issued a call to members to attend the 
Tenth Regular Annual Meeting. The 
1925 meeting will be called to order 
at 10.30 a. m. January 5 in the West 
Ball Room of the Hotel Commodore, 
Lexington Ave. and 42nd St.. New 
York City. The annual banquet will 
be held on the same evening in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Commodore. 

The Grand Ball Hoom will provide 
facilities not hitherto enjoyed by 
members inasmuch as its size permits 
the seating of the entire assemblage 
in such a way that none of the diners 
will experience difficulty in hearing 
the speakers. Last January, when the 
dinner was held in the Waldorf it was 
necessary to seat some of the members 
under a balcony. 

4. L. Viles, general manager, 
points out that in the event of the 
inability of any firm representative to 
attend the meeting, it is important 
that he sign a proxy. 











and the directors would like to introduce 
the outstanding merits of rubber treads 
for public stairways over a wider field, 
but they find that they are up against 
that British conservatism which “renders 
extraordinarily difficult what would 
otherwise appear to be a simple task. 


Trustee Wins Judgments 


Two judgments in favor of the plaintiff 
were recently ordered paid by Judge 
Glenn in the cases of Willis Bacon, trus- 
tee in bankruptcy for the Tuscora Rubber 
Co., Dover, against Joshua Gooding and 
James L. Galloway. The money was said 
to have been due on stock of the Tuscora 
for by the de- 


company subscribed 


fendants. 


Huber Gets New Number 


J. M. Huber, Ine., 130 West 42 St., 
New York City, manufacturers of dry 
colors and earbon black for the rubber 
industry, recently announced a change of 
telephone number to Wisconsin 2565 


2566-2567 and 2568. 
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RUBBER EXHIBITED AT 
THE N. Y. HOTEL SHOW 


Visitors to the hotel show in Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, Nov. 17 
to 22, inclusive, saw among other things 
two exhibits of rubber tiling. The 
United States Rubber Co. had the floor 
of its booth on the first floor covered 
with attractive rubber tiling and samples 
of the material were available for exam- 
ination. Most of this tiling is manufac- 
tured in the company’s Revere Branch at 
Chelsea, Mass. A. C. Heyman, of the 
flooring department, was in charge of the 
exhibit. 

Wright rubber tile and pavement, 
manufactured by the Wright Rubber 
Products Co., Racine, Wis., was also ex- 
hibited in a booth on the first floor. The 
booth was in charge of the eastern repre- 
sentatives, the Thos. Moulding Brick Co., 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg. Many 
samples in various colors of Wright rub- 
ber tile, stair treads and pavement, were 
on display. Several large pictures of 
recent rubber paving installations were of 
interest to visitors to the booth. One 
showed the rubber paving on the Michi- 
gan Ave. Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., which 
is said to be the largest rubber pavement 
installation in the world. 


Baxter Begins Production 


The Baxter Rubber Glove Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J., recently began production 
with a daily output of 1,200 pairs of 
seamless rubber gloves and 1,000 finger 
cots. It is expected that this production 
will be doubled in about three weeks. 
Charles E. Baxter, who controls the com- 
pany has operated a rubber store cater- 
ing chiefly to industrial factories at 163 
Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 


Money-Saver Tire Formed 


The Money-Saver Trouble Proof Tire 
Corp., New York City, was recently 
granted a charter to manufacture tires. 
Authorized capital is $250,000. Inecor- 
porators are Fritz Hecht and Fred Hecht, 
15 Sterling Ave., Yonkers, N. Y.; and 
Joseph M. Findling, 504 West 159 St., 
New York City. Thomas W. McKnight, 
103 East 125th St., New York City, is 
attorney for the corporation. 





Perfect Beads 


THE VULCANIZED 
RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


HARD RUBBER GOODS 


of Every Description 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)’"’ High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid or our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for working samples of either National fat 
braid or Pratt cables (no charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 


National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 





251 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 
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RUBBER PAVING LAID 
NEAR BOSTON HOSPITAL 


Much interest was manifested recently 
in the laying of a stretch of rubber pave- 
ment on Harrison Ave. near the main 
entrance to the City Hospital in Boston, 
Mass. 

The rubber blocks selected for the ex- 
periment were invented by Rufus F. 
Herrick, consulting engineer, of Boston, 
assisted by William T. Gould, paving 
expert. They were manufactured by the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Deadening of street sounds is one of 
the attributes of the new paving, which 
is said to be highly durable. Each block 
measures 6 inches by 12 inches and is 
11% inches thick. 

There are several ribs of rubber pro- 
jecting a half-inch from the under surface 
of the blocks which give an anchorage 
grip on the roadbed, thereby overcoming 
the erawling and other movements of dis- 
placement that have made this kind of 
paving impractical heretofore. The 
blocks are laid in mortar on a concrete 
base. 

A section of the street 35 feet long by 
15 feet wide was paved with the rubber 
and the results will be watched with in- 
terest. Joseph J. Comfrey, district fore- 
man of the city paving division, is In 
charge of the work. 


Allison-Stephens Formed 

The Allison-Stephens Tire Co., Ine., 
New York City, was recently chartered at 
Albany with a capital of 100 shares of no 
par value. The company will manufaec- 
ture tires. Incorporators are M. G. 
Owens, 183 Wallace Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
R. E .Allen, 400 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; M. E. Patterson, Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; George H. Savange, H. F. Rein- 
del and Dorein Bohn, all of 43 Exchange 
Place, New York City. J. F. Knorr of 
Albany, N. Y., is attorney for the cor- 
poration. 


Patent Rubber Composition 

The U. S. Patent Office has granted 
patent No. 1,515,642 to Herbert A. Win- 
kelmann and Harold Gray, both of 
Akron, Ohio, on an age-resisting rubber 
composition and the method of producing 
it. The method consists in adding to a 
rubber compound of established vulcani- 
zing characteristics an aldehyde-amine 
reaction product which is substantially a 
non-accelerator of vulcanization in the 
compound. The invention has been as- 
signed to the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Converse Earns Dividend 

Although experiencing a generally poor 
spring and summer business, preliminary 
figures indicate that the Converse Rubber 
Shoe Co., Malden, Mass., earned its semi- 
annual dividend on the $2,457,400 of 7% 
preferred stock by a comfortable margin 
in the first six months of its fiseal year. 
Directors will meet soon to declare the 
regular dividend. The $302,000 common 
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stock is all held by President M. M. Con- 
verse and his associates. 

Officials of the Converse company an- 
ticipate a shortage of rubber footwear 
this winter, if normal weather prevails. 
As evidenced by the rush of orders com- 
ing in, they say that dealers’ stocks are 
very low. 

During the summer months production 
at the Converse factory averaged 75% of 
capacity and at no time went below 60%. 
Output is now nearing capacity; 13,000 
pairs of footwear are being turned out 
daily. The tire department is running 
at 100% capacity, with a daily produe- 
tion of 200 tires and 1,500 tubes a day. 
Most of the activity in the footwear de- 
partment is centered on tennis shoes for 
delivery early in the spring. 
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LARGE SUMS SPENT ON 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
Large sums were spent in 1923 by sev- 

eral large rubber companies, according 

to estimates made by the bureau of ad- 
vertising of the American Newspaper 

Publishers Association. The bureau 

pointed out that the companies listed in- 

clude only a few of the large national 
advertisers in the rubber industry. Data 
on other companies was unavailable. 

A list of the rubber companies the 
bureau named and the amounts spent by 
each in newspaper advertising last year 
follows: United States Rubber Co., 


$1,110,000; The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
$600,000; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
$525,000; Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
$500,000. 























a) 








CRONEX; 


Rec. U.S Part. Orr. 





The Greatest Reinforcing Agent 
at the Price of a Diluent 


TY’ HE astonishing increase in the use of MICRONEX during 
the past year is partly explained by the fact that its volume 
cost has been LESS THAN THAT OF RUBBER. 


Thus tire, rubber footwear, and mechanical rubber goods manu- 


facturers have found that 


MICRONEX they can 


Increase the Resilience 


Increase the Wear— 


and yet DECREASE THE COST 
IT PAYS TO MICRONIZE! 


__s ff Binne « Smith @ 


treet-New York City 


41 E.42nd 





by using liberal percentages of 


Increase the Toughness 
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N.T.D.A. ASKS MANUFACTURERS 10 


DIVIDE DEALERS INTO FOUR GROUPS 


Passes Resolution at Akron Convention to Recommend 
Plan of George J. Burger to Tire Manufacturers 


Burger is Re-elected 


“Drastic steps must be taken by tire B. F. Goodrich Co. and president of the 


to methods of 


tires 


remedy 
to the 
president 


dealers 
selling 


present 
public,” George J. 
the National Tire 


surger, ot 


Dealers’ Association, told 600 delegates to 
the fifth annual convention, which was 
held at Akron, Ohio, Nov. 18 to 20 

“The existing destructive system 1s 
entirely wrong,” he said Mr. Burger 
advocated closer business relationship and 
co-operation between the manutacturer 
and the dealer. He suggested that tire 
dealers be divided by manufacturers into 
four classifications: AA, A, B, and C. 


Those coming under the hichest classifi 
cation would be compelled to furnish a 
financial statement their 
carry adequate stocks and render service 
at all times to customers, represent 
factory 100 per cent. The A dealer would 
companies and the B 
Classification C 


o! business, 


one 
two 


represent 
dealer three or more 
would include gasoline stations, 
ete. as well as corporations buying large 
lots for their own use 
Would Stabilize Industry, he 
Dealers in class AA would be entitled, 
under Mr. Burger’s plan, to 
a 10 per cent deduction from the manu 


Those 


a 5 per cent de- 


rarages, 


ays 
receive 
facturer’s preferred list class 
A would be entitled to 
duction and in B would pay the 
price the preferred list. Those in 
class D would pay 5 per cent more than 
the preferred list 

Mr. that the 
industry could be stabilized to such an 
extent that production could main- 
tained on a comparatively level plane. 
A resolution recommending the plan to 
the tire manufacturers was passed at the 
convention. 


in 


those 


on 


Burger contended rubber 


be 


Speakers at the Banquet 
A 20 per cent increase in unit volume 
tire in 1925 predicted by 
O. Rutherford, vice president ot the 


sales was 


of 
W 


| The Carter Bell M'f'g Co. 


| 





President for 3rd Term 


America. A record 
ex- 


Rubber Association ot 


tire consumption has already been 


perienced this fall as evidenced by gas- 
figures, Mr. 


oline said 


consumption 





George J. Burger 


Rutherford. Another fact contributing 
to the betterment of general business con- 
ditions is that for the first time since 1920 
the purchasing power of farm crops has 
become balanced with that of manufac- 
turing products. 

“The inventories, including both manu- 
facturers and dealers, are in better bal- 
ance with sales requirements than at any 
time since the war,” Mr. Rutherford main- 
tained 


Leonard P. Ayers, of the Cleveland 
Trust Co., said that interest rates will 
continue to be low, but with a rising 


trend in 1925. The major trend of bonds 
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and stocks should be upward. Automo- 
bile production should continue at the 
same rate as in 1924, he said. 

P. L. Palmerton, chief of the Rubber 
Division of the Department of Commerce, 
in his address pointed to the benefits that 
might be derived from regular tire deal- 
ers’ stocks surveys. 

“Fortunately, the consumption of tires 
for a given year may be closely estimated, 
since the number of vehicles is known,” 
said Mr. Palmerton. To intelligently use 
that consumption figure in preventing 
over-production with its attendant ills for 
all, the number of tires already available 
for consumption must be known. This 
can be obviated with a twice-a-year survey 
which the Rubber Division hopes to make. 

“From our survey we learned that 40 
per cent the list to whom we sent 
questionnaires were out of business since 
the mailing list compiled. This 
shows that there are an abundance of tire 
dealers. Over-congestion in almost every 
county of the Union has been apparent. 
Now see the recession.” 


ot 


was 


Alfred Reeves Predicts Large Registration 


Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 


National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merece, predicted in his address that 
$000,000 motor vehicles would be man- 


uiactured next year in the United States, 
compared with 3,500,000 this year. Ten 
per cent of this number will be trucks. 
Burger of New York was re- 
president for his third term. 
W. Waber, Chicago, was elected 
vice president. Directors elected were 
Ifenry Alden, Minneapolis, Clay D. Man- 
ville, Pittsburgh, and Arthur Roderick, 
Akron. St. Louis was for the 
1925 convention. 


Georve .J. 
cleeted 


James 


chosen 


Rubber Machine Patented 

Under No. 1,516,488, the U. S. Patent 
Office has granted a patent to Fernley 
H. Banbury, Ansonia, Conn., on a ma- 
chine for treating rubber which consists 
of the combination of a casing having a 
charging opening in the top, a rotor lo- 
cated in the casing below the opening, 
a closure for this opening and a latch 
for holding with freedom for limited lo- 
calized movement the closure. Mr. Ban- 
bury has assigned the patent to the 
Birmingham Iron Foundry, Birmingham, 
Conn. 





Est. 1900 


A, 
~« 





THE KUHLKE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE MOLDS and CORES 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 


Inc. 1919 


Akron, Ohio 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE CONVENTION 


For the second time California dele- 

cates traveled the most “delegate miles” 

and took the honors for that achievement. 
Twelve delegates attended. 
> > * 

George J. Burger, of New York, who 

was re-elected president of the N.T.D.A. 

for his third term was presented with a 


eheck for $1,000 in appreciation of his 
services. 
The association plans to extend its 


scope during the coming year to include 


the truck tire field, especially the solid 
tire branch of the trade. 

Adolph Schmitz’s financial report 
showed that the N.T.D.A. had a_ eash 


balanee of $3,218.80 after all current in- 
debtedness had been met. 

Many of the leading tire and accessory 
manufacturers took the main 
floor of the Portage Hotel to display their 
products. The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. exhibited their balloon tires. In 
Room 102 the Williams Foundry & 
Machine Co. showed their full line of vul- 
canizinge molds as well as buffers, skivers 


roonis on 


and other repair shop equipment. Miles 
and Monarch tires, Dill tire vaives and 
valve parts, Falls tires, Star tires, 


Mohawk tires and Murray tires were also 
exhibited. The Seiberling and Goodyear 
companies held open house for a_ big 
crowd of delegates in their rooms. 


Other companies which hired rooms to 
exhibit their products or help entertain 
the delegates included the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Co., the Denman-Myers Cord Tire 
Co., the publication Tires, the Victor 
Rubber Co., the General Tire & Rubber 
Co., the Miller Rubber Co., the American 
Rubber & Tire Co., the Hewitt Rubber 
Co., the Yale Tire & Rubber Co., the 
India Tire & Rubber Co., and a number 
of manufacturers of vulcanizing equip- 
ment. 


May Form N.T.D.A, Branch 

John J. Martin the Acme Tire 
Stores, Johnstown, Pa., announced on his 
return from the N.T.D.A. convention that 
he will make effort to organize a 
branch of the association in Johnstown 
in the near future. - 


ot 


an 


If the necessary 25 
members are secured, the branch will be 
started by one of the N.T.D.A. officers 
after the holidays. 


Receiver for Master Tire 
Judge Robert C. Patterson in Common 
Pleas Court recently 


E. Zimmerman receiver of the 


lowing a petition filed by Carl L. Cappel, 
president ot the Master company. The 
bond for Mr. Zimmerman, who is audi- 


tor of the company, was fixed at $10,000. 
Mr. Cappel surety on a 
amount of money loaned to the company 


WW ent 


appointed George 
Master 
Tire & Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, fol- 


large 
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on notes and trade acceptances. In his 
petition, he stated that there is a bond 
issue of $100,000 covering the factory, 
real estate and equipment, upon which 
The company is said 
and 


interest is overdue. 
to be indebted to various ereditors 
the petitioner stated that he had no se 
curity as surety for his liability for the 
company. 

The receiver was ordered to take pos- 


session of the factory and continue the 
business of the company as a_ going 
concern until further orders trom the 
Court. Irvin Delseamp and H. A. Es 


tabrook were appointed counsel for the 
receiver and Edward T. Hall, J. C. 
Conley and Alphone Mahrt were named 
appraisers. 


Sir George Beharrell Sails 


Sir George Beharrell, managing diree 
tor of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Fort 
Dunlop, Birmingham, England, recently 
sailed for home on the Berengaria after 
a short business trip to the Dunlop plant 
at Buffalo. “Our to date are 50 
per cent ahead of a year ago,” he said. 
“Our profits, however, have not increased 


sales 


in the same ratio, due to price cuts. 

“The Buffalo plant is operating at 25 
per cent capacity and the outlook for 
next year with us is very bright. Sales 
for spring delivery are running far ahead 
of present production and it will be ne- 
cessary to increase the output to meet the 
volume.” 


sale s 





NEW YORK 
55 Worth St. 





CABARRUS COTTON MILLS 


M. L. CANNON 


PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


Superior Quality Tire Fabrics 


EGYPTIAN-PEELER 
KARDED & COMBED 
CORD & SQUARE WOVEN 


CANNON MILLS, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


CHICAGO 
327 S. La Salle St. 


A. W. REID 


Representative 
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SIXTEEN PHILADELPHIA 
TIRE DEALERS IN FRAUD 


An alleged swindling scheme to de- 
fraud several large tire manufacturers of 
about $200,000 worth of tires was re- 
cently uncovered by detectives in Phila- 


delphia Sixteen warrants against as 
many tire dealers were issued by United 
States Commissioner Manley, charging 


the men with conspiracy to obtain goods 
under false pretense and violation of the 
interstate commerce laws 

The warrants were sworn to by J. W. 
Henderson, attorney for the Associated 
Tire Companies of America and the Rub 
ber Tire Manufacturers’ Board of Trade. 
Tires valued at $15,000 have 


and detectives have 


been recov 
ered in five tire stores 
traced $60,000 worth which they expect 
to recover 

Detectives said the 
were banded a short time ago into a syn 


dieate headed by E. J. Hoffman, 


SOOT! 


with three tore Hoffmar nd the 
other i! the vndicate nre ‘ id to have 
lara hipments of tire fron several 
manufacturers, which, it is alleged have 
not hee paid for Federal official 
have not div iloed the names ot the others 
ivainst ! I ts I e been issued 


Coast Tire Reports Profits 


Reorganized and n ‘ for the 
past four months under a permit issued 
by the Caliton _ t { sioner ol 
Corporation . the Coast lire & Rubber 
Co., Oakland, Cal luring this period 
has shown a gro profit of SL6.500, ac 
cording to tatement just ued by the 
directo! 

The pront made | more than sutheent 
to pay the full interest charge on the 
dividend rate on the total first preterred 


stock, it pointed out by J. ¢ Hughes, 
president. He said, “Under the old organ 
ization it was necessary to have on hand 
$261,000 in order to pay one year’s divi 
dend rate Now it 1s necessary to have 


on hand only $3 
both the first pr! 


S500 to pay one vear’s 


dividend or eterred and 


second preferred tock The difference 
in these figures, more clearly than any 
thine else, show the reduction in over- 
head that has been obtained at the 
factory.” 

The foree in the tube manufacturing 


departt ent at the Coast plant has been 
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increased to supply the demand for their 
product. Agents for the company 
throughout the west, report a brisk de- 
mand for both tires and tubes, with the 
knowledge of buyers that the reorganized 
concern has been doing business for sev- 
eral months. 


CRESCENT RUBBER ADDS 
NEW BLOW-OUT PATCH 


The Crescent Rubber Products Co., 
Champaign, IIl., recently began the man- 
ufacture of a new blow-out patch, ca!led 
Vule-In. The patch, which may be used 
in all pneumatic tires is constructed by 
hand and is said to have a tensile strength 
of 1,116 pounds to the square inch. It 
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has a special cement surface of live rub 
inches, which 


The 


ber, approximately 6 by 7 
is protected by a linen covering. 
is self-adhering and self-vulean- 
firmly fixed to the 
easing, sealing the blow-out 
in such a way that dirt, water or gravel 
can not enter through the hole. Foreign 
materials, which work into the casing in 
such a way, are often the cause of rub 
punctures. 


surtace 
izing and 
fabric of the 


become S 


Being rectangular, Vule-In fits any size 
easing. It is inserted the narrow way in 
3, 34% and 4 inch tires; in 414, 5 inch and 
balloon tires it is inserted the wide way. 
The Vule-In patch is uneured, and is 
claimed by the manufacturers to be the 
softest and most pliable patch on the 
market. This feature and the fact that 
it is fixed to the inside of the casing by 
the cement face makes it especially valu- 
The ordi 


ary patch Is held in place by Wine?’s and 


able ror use in balloon tires. 


more inflation. 


particularly by high 
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LOS ANGELES LIBRARY IS 
ASSISTING RUBBER TRADE 


In order that it may be of great ser- 
vice to the local rubber trade, represen- 
tatives of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Cal., have been 
ealling upon executives to explain the 
resources of its Science and Industry 
Department, which is headed by Mrs. 
Naney B. Vaughan. The staff of this 
department is both willing and able to 
assist in research work. Judging from 
the marked inerease in circulation of 
technical books, it is felt that the trade is 
appreciating the efforts of the library. 

Books recently added to the list in- 
clude: Systematic Survey of Rubber 
Chemistry. 3y C. W. Bedford; The 
Reign of Rubber. By Dr. W. C. Geer; 
Rubber Machinery. By H. C. Pearson; 
Reeent Progress in Rubber Chemistry 
and Technology. By P. Schidrowitz; and 
The Analysis of Rubber. By J. B. Tuttle. 

Copies of Tue Ruspper AGE are always 
vailable at the library. The latest issues 
of catalogs published by manu- 
facturers and rubber machinery factories 


rubber 


found among the library’s eol- 
over 15,000 trade catalogs. 


may be 
lection of 


Neff-Moon to Move 

The Neff-Moon Toy Co., manufac- 
turers of rubber toy balloons with inter- 
changeable bodies, has closed a contract 
with the Ravenna (Ohio) 
Commerce whereby the factory of the 
Neff-Moon company will be removed 
from Sandusky to Ravenna. It is ex- 
pected that operations will begin in 
Ravenna by June 5, 1925. The 
factory will be located in a building now 
partially completed which is_ being 
erected by the McElrath Tire & Rubber 
Co. 


Chamber of 


new 


Retires from U. S. Rubber 


John C. Carberry, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the United 
States Rubber Co., recently retired from 
that company after a continuous service 
He began with the company 
in the spring of 1892 as secretary of the 
appraisement committee, which appraised 


of 32 years. 


the assets of the various companies en- 
into the formation of the United 
States Rubber Co. 


terine’ 





COLUMBUS, P. O 
Warehouse Stocks 


Box 1428 


Chicago, St 


PURITY 
UNIFORMITY 
DURABILITY 





New York, Boston, Montreal, Philadelphia, 


AZO BRAND ZINC OXIDES 
A PRODUCT WORTHY OF YOUR USE 
AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, Pierce Bldg. 


Cleveland, 





Cincinnati, 
Louis, Omaha, Dallas, New Orleans, Trenton, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Zine Oxide Plants: Hillsboro, Jll., and Columbus, Ohio 


Azo ZZZ Lead Free 
Azo ZZ—Under 5% Leaded 
Azo Z—8 - 10% Leaded 


NEW YORK, Prudence Bldg 


Toledo, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
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MICHIGAN AVE. BRIDGE IN CHICAGO 
HAS RUBBER PAVEMENT AND ROADWAY 


Largest Area of Rubber Paving in America was Manufactured 
and Laid by the Wright Rubber Products Co.—Sidewalks 
are of 4 inch Material and Roadway is |” Thick 


on the roadway one inch thick. The side- 
walk is 150 feet long by 12 feet wide, or 
1,800 square feet; the roadway 150 
feet long and 30 feet wide, or 4,500 square 
feet, aggregating a total of 6,300 square 


The installation of the largest area of 
rubber paving or roadways yet to be laid 
in America was completed in October on 
the Michigan Ave. Bridge in Chicago, III. 
This is not only the largest installation of 


is 


The Largest Stretch of Rubber Paving in America 






At the Right is Shown the 
Rubber-Paved Roadway of the 
Michigan Ave. Bridge 


Wright Rubber Bricks were 
also used on the Sidewalks of 
the Michigan Ave. Bridge 


rubber pavement but the most important, Teet. It is of corrugated rubber and was 
inasmuch as the Michigan Ave. Bridge is manufactured and installed by the Wright 
Rubber Products Co., Racine, Wis., which 


the most handsome and most imposing of : 
manufactured of the 


has 


the several bridges which span the ©“OMpany he nuré most 

Chieavo River. It has been learned by rubber paving laid in America and has 
4 . ‘ 7 « A 4 “6 ie P . ar W re 

actual count that between 58,000 and done _ practical} ll the hard ork 


60,000 motor cars pass over this bridge 
every 24 hours. 

The paving was laid across one entire 
span of the bridge both on the sidewalk 
and roadway. The material laid on the 
sidewalk was 4 inch thick and that laid 


necessary to overcome the only objection 
to its use—the comparatively high cost. 
All the bricks are of the typical Wright 
interlocking design and measure 6 by 12 


inches. They were laid on specially-pre- 
pared planking and secured by wood 
screws. 
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GOODYEAR SUBSIDIARY 
IN COURT ON CONTRACTS 


Application was made recently by the 
Goodyear Cotton & Rubber Co., a New 
York subsidiary of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., in Supreme Court at Brook- 
lyn to set aside service processes in suits 
brought against the company by several 
firms. These firms seek to recover dama- 
ges in excess of $3,000,000 for alleged 


breach of war-time contracts for the 
delivery of raw materials. 
The companies suing inelude the 


Eatonon Cotton Mills, Morris & Co., the 
Taunton Manufacturing Co. and _ the 
Thistle Cotton Mills. The Goodyear com- 
pany contended that inasmuch its 
manufacturing is done in Akron the ser- 
vice of papers in New York State was 
ineffective. According to the charges 


as 


filed, the Goodyear company conducts 
extensive financial operations in New 
York City and it is claimed that this 


makes the service valid. 

The Goodyear Cotton & Rubber Co., 
Ine., a company operating under a 
Delaware charter. Offices are maintained 
at 120 Broadway, New York City. 

The court reserved decision. 


Is 


Century Makes Additions 

The Century Rubber Co., Wadsworth, 
Ohio, recently made two small additions 
to its factory and has plans for a further 
enlargement of the building so that rub- 
ber may be manufactured. The 
building is now 60 by 115 feet and 400 
gross of toy balloons are turned out every 


cloves 


day. Eighteen months ago production 
was only 25 gross a day. Officials say 
that the company is behind with its 
orders. John H. Miller is factory 


Inanacer. 


Begin Work on Shunk Plant 

Construction of a factory 140 feet 
square was begun recently for the J. L. 
Shunk Rubber Co. at Barberton, Ohio. 
It is expected that this building will be 
completed early in 1925 when the com- 
pany will begin operations with some 80 
hands. At present the Shunk company 
is continuing in East Akron but will re- 
move the plant to Barberton as soon as 
the new building is completed. They will 
also use a warehouse formerly used by 
the Barberton Foundry and which was 
first occupied by the Napier Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 


The J. L. Shunk Rubber Co. will 
manufacture a complete line of druggists’ 
sundries in the new plant, including 


gloves, hot water bottles and jar rings. 
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GUAYULE RUBBER 


“DURO” Brand Washed and Dried Ready for Compounding 


A comparatively small percentage in a compound will make a stock run smoother on calendars and tubing machines, without 
depreciating the quality 


ESPECIALLY USEFUL IN FRICTIONS 
120 Broadway 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK New York 
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Air Floated 


ERFLOTED ARROW BLACK represents a scientific 
advancement of unusual importance to every 
rubber manufacturer. It is the only carbon black refined 
by air classification—an exclusive Huber process, insur- 
ing a pure, impalpable pigment, uniform at all times. 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Main Office: 130 West 42nd Street, New York 


Factories: SWARTZ, LA., and BRECKENRIDGE, TEXAS 
Stocks carried at: Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis 
Los Angeles New York Philadelphia Toronto London Paris Hamburg 
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ITALIAN CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE 
RUBBER INCREASED 2,000 TONS 


Six-Month Figures for this Year Indicate Large Increase 
Over 1923—Tire Imports Decline with Price the 
Dominating Factor—Tire Exports Growing 





No foreign tire has yet reached a 
position where it can be offered on its 
merits in Italy with price left as a minor 
consideration, reports American Trade 
Commissioner Osborne, Rome, to the De- 
partment of Commerce in a resumé of the 
Italian rubber trade for the half year 
ended June 30, 1924. The Michelin and 
Pirelli managements dictate price sched- 
ules for the whole range of standard sizes 
and varieties, he points out, with Michelin 
perhaps having more influence than 
Pirelli. The necessity of conforming to 
the Michelin-Pirelli price schedules will 
probably act for an indefinite period to 
restrict the sales of American and 
British tires in Italy. So far as many 
other American products are concerned, 
it seems as if the obstacles to their sale in 
Italy, arising from long-continued depre- 
ciation of the lira in terms of the dollar, 
have been surmounted in large part. 

During the first half of 1924, Italy 
imported 4935.3 metric tons of crude 
rubber as compared with 3955 metric tons 
during the first half of last year. Re- 
exports this year amounted to only 26.1 
metrie tons; last year 87.8 metric tons 
were reexported. At this rate, Italy will 
require nearly 10,000 tons of rubber this 
year as compared with 8,000 tons for 
1923. Imports of reclaimed rubber 
dropped from 26.2 metric tons in the 
first half of 1923 to 15.6 this year; and 
serap rubber from 300.5 to 181.8 metric 
tons; while gutta percha imports in- 
creased from 41.1 to 164.2 metric tons. 

The value of imported crude rubber in 
the first half of the year came to Lire 
53,927.441 and of crude gutta percha to 
Lire 6,112,684. 


Tire Imports Decline 


Pneumatic tires and inner tubes, the 
largest item in imports of manufactured 
rubber goods, underwent a slight decline 
in total value during the first half of 1924 
compared with the initial six months of 
1923. In the first six months of this year 
there were imported 699.9 metric tons of 
casings and tubes valued at Lire 16,- 
719,585, as against 721.4 metric tons 
valued at Lire 18,324,426 in the first six 
months of 1923, and 606.9 metric tons 
valued at Lire 19,812,737 in the first 
half of 1922. Imports from France in- 
creased from 283.5 to 402.1 metric tons 
in the first half of 1924, but imports from 
all other countries declined as follows: 
first half 1923, from Great Britain, 184.6; 
United States, 133.8; Germany, 68.0 
metric tons. First half, 1924; from 
Great Britain, 145.6; United States, 54.2; 
and Germany, 39.0 metric tons. 

Other important classes of imports dur- 
ing the first half of 1924 were: solid tires, 


156.2 metrie tons; rubberized price goods, 
98.9; rubber belting 37.1; rubber hose 
and tubing 27.3; rubber thread, 19.3; and 
elastic webbing manufacture, 41.5 
metric tons. The total imports of rubber 
goods except tires and tubes amounted to 
507.5 tons in the first half of this year as 
compared to 346.2 in the first half of 
1923. These goods were imported from 
the following countries: Germany, 211.1 
metric tons; Austria, 104.9; France, 79.5; 
Great Britain, 66.3; and the United 
States, 30.5 metric tons. Germany has 
benefitted more than any other exporting 
country from the increased importations 
of miscellaneous rubber manufactures, 
although imports from Austria, France, 
and the United States also increased at 
the same time. From Great Britain alone 
among the leading countries was brought 
a smaller total quantity in the first half 
of 1924 than in the corresponding period 
of 1923. 


Imports of Tires and Tubes 


Contrasted with the falling tendency 
observable in imports of pneumatic tubes 
and casings is the growth of exports of 
those articles in the first half of this year 
over the corresponding six months of last 
year. The value of exports of tubes and 
casings in the first six months of this 
year, Lire 86,955,145, is more than five- 
fold the value of such imports. In the 
corresponding periods of 1923 and 1922, 
respectively, exports of pneumatic tires 
totaled Lire 52,839,314 and Lire 53,142,998. 
Exports of solid tires have also increased 
this year, though to a much smaller 
degree. It is noteworthy that solid tires 
with metal base constitute 79 per cent 
of the total solid tires exported, whereas 
last year they made up only 43 per cent 
of the total. 

A striking feature in the tire exports 
is their wider distribution and their 
tremendous increase in the current year, 
despite the fact that exports to Great 
Britain, which took over 70 per cent of 
all Italian pneumatic tires sent abroad in 
the first half of 1923, fell off over 75 per 
cent the corresponding period of this 
year. Great Britain remains the most 
considerable export market for Italy’s 
pneumatic tires but is now closely fol- 
lowed by Spain and Belgium. In the 
solid tire line, Italy is more than holding 
her own, although apparently having lost 
much business in British India and the 
Dutch East Indies markets, and some in 
Switzerland. Italian manufacturers offer 
more competition in tires than in other 
rubber products. This is likewise true of 
French producers. The American man- 
ufacturer of rubber sundries and special- 
ties has a much better opportunity to 
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build up export trade in his products at 
the present time than the American tire 
manufacturer. It has been noted that 
American rubber goods exports are con- 
stituted to am increasing extent of other 
products than tires since 1922, showing 
that American rubber manufacturers are 
well advised concerning the world situ- 
ation in their trade. 


POWER LOSSES IN TIRES 
ATTRIBUTED TO CARCASS 

In the recent report of George K. 
Burgess, Director, Bureau of Standards, 
covering the work of the Bureau during 
the last year, mention is made of Tech- 
nologice Paper No. 240, Dynamometer 
Tests of Automobile Tires, the second 
paper to be published in connection with 
the study of power losses in tires. 

These losses have been determined on a 
large number of tires, and the compara- 
tive results are given in the paper for 
the 314, 4 and 5 inch sizes, both cord and 
fabric. The analysis of the results 
showed that the carcass is responsible for 
the greater part of the loss. Tests were 
also made on about 20 balloon tires. The 
results show that the rolling resistance 
of tires of the low-pressure type is 
greater than for high-pressure tires 
when each is operated at its recommended 
pressure. 


Inner Tube Patented 


U S. Patent No. 1,516,030 has been 
granted to Edward W. Thurlow, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, who has assigned 


one-half to Wilfred Kent Hughes, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, for an inner tube and 
method of making the same. The method 
consists in constructing an endless closed 
tube with a layer or body of a glutinous 
self-sealing substance _ incorporated 
wholly within its wall, inflating the tube, 
helically wrapping a strip or strips of 
reinforcing material around the inflated 
tube, placing an outer layer or coat of 
rubber around the reinforcement, and 
vuleanizing the whole together to form 
an integral structure. 


Aetna Adds to Line 


The Aetna Rubber Co., with factories 
at Cleveland and Ashtabula, Ohio, re- 
cently began the manufacture of dipped 
household gloves and molded rubber radio 
parts, including hard rubber containers 
for A and B batteries. A _ two-story 
brick building has been completed at the 
Cleveland plant to take care of the mold 


equipment department and wrapped 
goods. According to S. T. Campbell, 
general manager, there have been no 


recent changes in the personnel of the 
Aetna organization and none are con- 
templated during the balance of the year. 


Capital Tire Incorporated 

The Capital Tire Co., Wilmington, Del., 
was recently incorporated to manufacture 
tires. Authorized capital is $50,000. 
Incorporators are S. L. Mackey, J. D. 
Frock, and H. Kennedy, all of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
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on your Christmas list 


NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAI 


& 


time, and yet be unselfish and as char- 
itable as you like to be. Buy Christmas 


Seals. 


see can give to yourself at Christmas 


Kiverywhere there are men and women 
whose only hope for life and health is in 
the Tuberculosis Associations. Christmas 
Seals furnish the funds to bring these men 
and women sufferers from tuberculosis 
back to health. When you buy Christmas 
Seals, it is you who are giving them the 
ereatest gift that lies within the reach of 
man—the gift of life. 


very life you save from tuberculosis 
means additional protection for you and 
your family. Funds from the sale of Christ- 
mas Seals have eliminated half the deaths 
from tuberculosis. Help stamp out the 
dread disease. Buy Christmas Seals. 





STAMP OUT 
rUBERCULOSIS 
WITH 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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The “Apex” CO: Indicator 


A new boiler room instrument, known 
as the “Apex” pneumatie CQO: indicator 
has been developed primarily to meet the 
demand from the smaller steam power 
and heating plants for a simple and in- 
expensive instrument for measuring the 
fuel wasted up the chimney. 

The manufacturer claims that 
“Apex” CO: indicator will operate 
curately with about five minutes attention 
The price is less than half 


the 


ac- 


once a week. 





indi ators, 


the standard Uehling “Model U” 


including 
machine. 


of that of other CO 


The “Ape x”’ COs indicator consists of 
two principal parts, namely the actuating 
device known as the CO: meter, and the 
gauge proper, known as the “Type Z” 
indicator. The flue gas flows through the 
CO developing a 
changing pneumatic pressure within it, 
the magnitude of the pneumatic changes 
depending upon the percentage of CO: 
present in the gas. The COs: is absorbed 
in a dry cartridge placed in the CO: 
meter. The absorption of COs eauses a 
shrinkage of the gas flowing through the 
CO: meter and reduction in the 
pneumatie pressure. Any given per- 
centage of CO: in the gas will produce a 
definite pre-determined pneumatic pres- 
sure, which is employed for operating the 
Type Z indicator. The indicator consists 
simply of a manometer containing a glass 
tube filled with colored liquid, which 
changes its level according to the pneu- 
matic pressure applied to it. A 
located beside the indicating manometer 
is graduated in percentages of COs. 


meter continuously 9 


hence a 


seale 


A simple steam or water aspirator is 
used to draw the gas from the boiler, 
through the meter. A large volume of 
gas is bypassed around the meter at the 
same time, under the action of the aspi- 
rator, which results in speedy response to 
change in furnace conditions. 

The suction from the aspirator 
maintained constant, by a simple hydro- 
static regulator regardless of possible 
aspirator pulsations. This regulator is 
simply a closed vessel filled with water, 
the space above which is connected with 
the aspirator. An air inlet pipe extends 
into the water to a point near 
the bottom of the vessel and 


is 


is so arranged that air may r 
be drawn in through the 
bottom of this pipe and 


caused to bubble up through | co 
the water under the effect of 


the suction above the water. 


This bubbling air automati 
cally prevents the suction 
from inereasing beyond the 


point for which the regulator 
is designed. The water level 
in this regulator is kept con- 4 
stant by a fixed overflow. <A | 
similar hydrostatic regulator, | | 
placed in the inlet bypass, | | 
previously mentioned, like- 
wise acts to hold the suction 
on the inlet the ma- 
chine constant, irrespective of 


side of 


any variations in the chimney 
draft. 

In entering the CO: meter, under an 
unvarying inlet suction, the first 
passes through a constricted passage, then 
through the dry absorbent cartridge and 
then emerges through a second constricted 


vas 


passage, escaping under the constant ex- 
haust previously mentioned. 
Each of the two constrictions consists of 
a tube of definite length and bore, which 
acts as a fixed resistance to the flow 
There is no resistance in the absor- 
the flowing freely 
times. The pneumatic 
pressure existing between the two 
strictions is at all below 
pherie pressure and as the percentage of 
CO: increases the pneumatic pressure 
decreases correspondingly over a wide 
of shrinkage due to 


suction, 


of 
ras. 
bent cartridge, 

through it at all 


vas 


con- 


times atmos- 


because fas 


range 


abs« rption. 
Connected to Absorption Chamber 


The Z connected to the 
absorption chamber by means of small 
bore tubing and it instantly responds to 
all fluctuations in the pneumatic pressure. 
A point of particular interest is that at 
no time is the gas hermetically sealed in 
the CO: meter. This fact makes it always 
possible for the indicator to point to the 
percentage of COs: existing in the meter at 
the moment. 


Jecause 


is 


indicator 


of the simple pneumatic 
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principle employed, the design is entirely 
devoid of mechanically operated parts 
and special glassware. Referring to the 
illustration of the CO: meter, the cham- 
ber on the left contains the dry absorbent 
eartridge and the constricted passage for 
the outflowing gas. The vessel on the 
right is the inlet gas regulator. The gas 
from the boiler enters through the ver- 
tical pipe at the top of the instrument 
and flows into the small chamber adjoin- 
ing it which contains the inlet constricted 
passage. The horizontal pipe extending 
to the left is the outlet which conducts 
the gas to the outlet regulator and aspi- 
rator. The latter two parts are not illus- 
trated here. 

The “Apex” CO: indicator is being 
manufactured by the Uehling Instrument 
Co., Paterson, N. J. 


NEW AMERICAN SCHAEFFER 
STRIP CHART RECORDER 


A pamphlet recently issued by the 
American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., illustrates and describes 
a new recorder of the strip or continuous 
chart type. It is intended for applica- 
tions where it is desirable to obtain a 
record of temperatures or pressures over 
an extended period of time and where 
the cycles of operation are of relatively 
short duration requiring a wide, open 
record: enabling detection and study of 
the slightest variations. 


Furnished for All Pressures 


Chart Reeorder, 
illustrated helow, furnished for the 
recording of all (steam, air, 
water, ammonia, hydraulic, ete.) vacuum, 
and temperatures up to 1000°F. 

The chart of this Recorder is 6” wide 
with effective recording area of 444” and 
is 90 ft. long. The clock movement is of 
special construction and moves chart 6” 
per hour. An automatic rewind device 
takes up the recording chart. 

The manufacturer will be glad to send 
a copy of the pamphlet to anyone ad- 
dressing his request to the main office at 
Berry & South Fifth Sts., Brooklyn, 
Be ke: 


The Columbia Strip 
1s 


pressu res 


TCOLUMBIA RECORDER 


SCHAEFFER ConpoRATION 


BROOKLYN. NY. 











Philippine Rubber-Growing Possibilities 


Uncertainty as to the Political Future of the Islands is 
the Greatest Drawback to the Development of the Industry 


By Walter Robb 


Secretary, The American Chamber of Commerce 


HE lands in the Philippine Islands 
still a part of the United States 
public domain comprise 63,000,000 

acres variously distributed in the 48 
provinces and variously adapted to agri- 
culture, covered with forests or underlaid 
with and mineral deposits. The 
lands commonly thought of as best suited 
to growing rubber by the 
method and are Mindanao 
neighboring islands, where the total area 
is 28,952,605 acres and the area of United 
States public domain is 27,988,134 acres. 
(It should be noted that crops are not 
retarded by winter in this tropical terri- 
tory, and that the public domain here 
equals a third of that remaining in the 
rest of the United States, while greatly 
exceeding it in potential productivity and 
valuable wild products). 

In Mindanao and the adjacent isles and 
islands available for rubber are, (1) 
forested lands requiring removal of the 
natural growth and substitution of rubber, 
(2) deforested lands overgrown with 
pampas and scrub, and (3) wide valleys 
requiring less clearing than the classes of 
land described under Nos. 1 and 2. Of 
the abundance of suitable lands favorably 
suited there is no question; and even were 
the industry to extend to limits not now 
to be anticipated from the industrial de- 
demand for crude rubber, it has been 
found that para grows profitably as far 
north as southeastern Luzon, where on 
small areas planted as an experiment it 
is now at the commercial age and flourish- 


ing. 


ce val 


plantation 


on and 


Labor and Production Costs 


Labor available is both the Moro and 
Christian Filipino. Both are being sue- 
cessfully used in the region concerned, 
and in the rubber industry already es- 
tablished. These established plantations 
are on the islands of Basilan. They are 
smal] but successful. It is required that 
production costs are no higher than in 
other rubber regions. The Filipino is a 
good workman. He requires financing if 
he is to be a settler on the land, and this 
is a very good arrangement to make with 
him, and divide the crop on the share 
basis. This is done in the coconut industry, 
similar to that of rubber 


The Drawbacks 


The biggest retarding influence in de- 
veloping rubber (or any other agricultur- 
al industry in this territory) is the lack 
of orientation of opinion at home con- 
cerning the territory, which opinion is 
reflected in the organic act of the terri- 
tory, the Jones law of 1916. The pre- 


of the Philippine Islands 


amble of this act is particularly fastened 
upon by propagandists at home and in the 
territorial legislature to build up activities 
looking toward withdrawal 
of American sovereignty under political 
pressure. This act, which placed ad- 
ministration of the United States public 
domain in this territory under the public 
lands act passed by the territorial legis- 
lature, requires revision in order that the 


secesslon—-or 


lands may be under the United States 
Land Office and a law made by the 
Federal Congress. Congress is em- 


powered by the Constitution to make “all 
needful rules and regulations” concerning 
the disposition of public lands (though 
certainly not sovereignty, which rests in 


the people), and it is a _ disputable 
question whether that authority may 
legally be delegated to a_ legislature 


created by Congress, such as that of this 
territory. 

This, however, has been done and 
should now be undone in the interests of 
the public deal and the welfare and pro- 
gress and prosperity of Americans and 
l‘ilipinos, Americans embracing those in 
the homeland more particularly than those 
settled in this territory. 


Grants of 2,500 Acres 


Under the public lands act corporations 


engaging in agriculture may only be 
granted 2,500 acres from the public 
domain. Such a tract is insufficient for 


the purposes of a corporation attempting 
to develop the rubber industry on an 
adequate scale to meet the home demand 
with a domestic product. The land must 
be sanitated. Roads, canals, ete. must be 
constructed and maintained, and sanitary 
dwellings and living conditions provided 
for the technical and management per- 
sonnel as well as the workmen and their 
families. The overhead involved in this 
requires large areas to imsure that the 
returns will meet the expense and provide 
a profit justifying the investment and the 
risk. 

But Congress should go much farther 
than this, to remove uncertainties and 
anxiety as to the future. 

Congress should offieially declare its 
full reeognition of the sovereignty of the 
American people over this territory, and 
that without a mandate constitutionally 
given by the people (that is, an amend- 
ment to the constitution providing legal 
means for withdrawal of sovereignty once 
established over territory), Congress has 
no power to consider withdrawal of 
sovereignty. This will allay agitation 
from Latinized Malays not yet thinking 
in terms of republican democracy but 
harking back to old-world notions of 
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government. This element controls the 
government established by the Jones law 
and is opposed to investment of homeland 
capital, 

This does not represent the attitude of 
the Filipino inhabitants of this territory 
as a whole, but this politically dominat- 
ing.element is nevertheless able repeat- 
edly to win elections and return its mem- 
bers to office. 

A Territorial Act is Needed 

Therefore, for the progress and devel- 
opment of this archipelago, a territorial 
act such as that advocated by the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce needed. 
Individuals and companies and associa- 
tions interested in making investments 
here, should support this movement for 
an act prerequisite to the security of 
investment. And not only these, but 
churches and other social and civic or- 
ganizations believing in the free institu- 
tions of America and the justice and 
beneficence of American government. 
America’s peculiar contribution to con- 
stitutional government that form of 
government she has devised for organized 
territories. Under this she has grown 
within a century from coast to coast, pro- 
vided for Alaska and Hawaii and should 
now provide similarly for the Philippines. 

Leaving the burden of land surveys and 
the proving of titles to the slender re- 
sources of the treasury of this sparsely 
settled and undeveloped territory has not 
proved successful. The attached memor- 
andum on the surveying operations of the 
local Bureau of Lands shows this in 
detail; and yet, the sum required for the 
purpose, when appropriated from the 
Federal Treasury, would within a few 
years nearly all be returned from the land 
by direct assessments, to say nothing of 
the indirect returns from taxation of 
commeree and escape from unfair levies 
by governments and other entities on 
tropical products formerly perforce ob- 
tained from foreign sources. In a word, 
except on a small seale there is no direct 
road to successful investment in the rub- 
ber industry in this territory. But the 
indirect road is sure, has been pointed out 
in this memorandum and the exhibits aec- 
companying it, and efforts to follow it 
will be heartily endorsed and encouraged 
by this Chamber of Commerce. 

There is no logical or patriotic reason 
why the Federal participation in the gov- 
ernment of this territory (where every 
tropical product the homeland requires 
can be grown in the abundance to meet 
the present and future market) should 
not be commensurate with the Federal in- 
terest and responsibility. 
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Critique of the So-Called Business Cycle 


In which Economic Conditions that Make It Impossible 
to Forecast its Rise and Fall are Discussed in Detail 


T is quite common for some business 
I executives to presuppose that finan- 
cial and  business-column writers 
know everything and can foretell the 
future, months and years ahead. Every- 
ene knows such writers realize they are 
actually trading on comparatively small 
intellectual capital. Their in 
seeming well informed is chiefly due to 
the books of reference and statistics with 
which they are provided, their ability 


success 


to restate platitudes as if they were 
novelties, and their willingness to ap- 
propriate the ideas of others. Of the 


future, they are just as ignorant as every- 
one else. 

There are thousands of business men 
and many in the rubber industry who 
not only attach importance to prophecies 
of the future, but are willing to pay 
large fees to financial prophets, who 
claim a gift of scientifie foresight. This 
claim they often try to vindicate by 
elaborate historical studies and charts or 
diagrams. Some of these self-constituted 
seers have really deceived themselves, and 
of all the fallacies by which men are 
deluded the greatest is probably the one 
that is expressed in the statement that a 
history repeats itself, and it is manifestly 
illogical to assume that present condi- 
tions will produce the effect formerly 
caused by those which were different. 

Precedent Not Important 

There is not the remotest analogy be- 
tween the fiscal conditions in which we 
find ourselves today, and the pre-war 
position, but many people are neverthe- 
less busy studying the financial history 
of Napolean’s time in an effort to deter- 
mine what may now be expected. That 
such studies are fascinating is admitted; 
for it is easy to generalize with regard 
to human nature and to deduce half- 
truths that seem to be new discoveries 
from our generalizations. To argue, for 
instance, that certain financial conditions 
will now have the same result that they 


produced before the Federal Reserve 
System was established is manifestly 
absurd; yet, rivers of ink have been 


wasted, and thousands of “graphs” have 
been prepared in an effort to support 
such conditions. 
Hypotheses of Little Use 

It is a comparatively simple thing to 
state the economic question to which we 
want an answer, but extremely difficult 
to define the exact nature of the evidence 
which will constitute a good answer, easy 
enough to say we must try hypothesis 
after hypothesis, and test each one by an 
appeal to the facts, but a man may 
easily spend his life in this sort of thing 
and still leave to his descendants nothing 


By H. G. Schnackel, F.C.A. 


more than a legacy or rejected hypotheses. 
Every volume of record we look through 
contains a mass of detailed information 
on the economic life of America in the 
period we are studying. How much of 
it is relevant to the subject of inquiry? 
What is to be the principle of selection? 
How shall we determine the relative 
weight and importance of different kinds 
of relevant evidence, As in modern 
problems, so in those of past times, one 
requires for success qualities quite dis- 
tinct from those conferred by merely 
academic training and the use of scientific 
methods. 

Assuming that we have in our minds 





CYCLE THEORY A MYTH 
SAYS PROF. FISHER 


The seventy or more business fore- 
casting agencies of the country came 
in for sharp criticism and the “busi- 
ness cycle” theory was ruled out as 
a myth in a paper read recently by 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale Uni- 
versity before the American Statistical 
Society at the Aldine Club, 200 Fifth 
Ave, New York. 

“We now have nearly four score 
forecasting agencies to help the busi- 
ness man, none of which base any part 
of their predictions on the idea that 
alternate booms and depressions are 
due to alternate inflation and defla- 
tion. In fact some of the best of 
these forecasting agencies omitted the 
price level curve altogether through 
the disturbed war period—the very 
period when the price level factor was 
the most important and when, as we 
shall see, it could be used to explain 
most fully the ups and downs of 
business,” 

Professor Fisher’s formulae substi- 
tuted the rate of change for the actual 
price level. He also corrected this 
to account for the “statistical lag.” 
He said that price changes do not 
result in trade changes at a fixed sub- 
sequent period, but the results are 
spread over a long period and in the 
interests of accurate forecasting must 
be so computed. 

Concerning the business cycle 
theory he said: “The conclusion that 
changes in price level always com- 
pletely explain fluctuations in trade 
seeins to be of cardinal importance in 
relation to the so-called ‘business 
cycle. Is there such a thing as the 
‘business cycle?’ That there is little, 
if any, trace of it in the period of 
1915-1923 is a fair correllery from the 
main conclusion just reached, With 
a correlation of nearly 100 per cent 
between trade and projected price 
change there is little left to explain.” 
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a safeguard against loose thinking and 
neglect of important facts, the investi- 
gation of the special problems arising out 
of a general inquiry into the so-called 
Business Cycle, resolves itself into a 
careful definition of each problem we 
wish to deal with, and the collection, 
tabulation, and interpretation of the 
evidence. In most cases the interpreta- 
tion of the facts is far from obvious, and 
we have to try several hypothesis before 
we reach one which will bear the strain 
of a critical examination in the light of 
further evidence. But at this stage of 
the investigation, it is generally the want 
of evidence of a sufficiently complete and 
continuous character, rather than difficul- 
ties of method which forces us to leave 
the problem unsolved. 

To many minds the interest and use- 
fulness of economies, depend entirely on 
the application of certain methods—such 
as statistics; and it is true, that many of 
the most interesting problems of our 
own time, when they are once defined, 
resolve themselves into statistical in- 
quiries. But in most eases such an in- 
quiry cannot be successfully carried out 
by a mere statistican. Definite economic 
problems can very rarely be dealt with 
by merely quantitative methods. In the 
tabulation and interpretation of statis- 
tical evidence, as in its collection, it is 
scarcely possible to overrate the impor- 
tance of wide knowledge and experience. 


Forecasts Based on Probability 

In view of the above, it is becoming 
more and more evident, that professionals 
in economic phenomena are extremely 
hesitant about predicting the ultimate 
discovery of any means for eliminating 
this so-called cyclical movement. In 
fact, so little is at present known about 
the forces which make for continuous 
change in economic activity, that even 
the proposal of measures tending to 
modify the extent of the cyclical move- 
ments and alleviate the suffering and 
waste which these movements are sup- 
posed to cause, must be based on proba- 
bility rather than certainty. It also 
evident, that whenever the value of so- 
called wellthoughtout proposals for mit- 
igating the ill effects arising from 
depression are questioned, the whole 
hearted support of every one interested 
in the greater stabilization of business is 
not generally given, even though such 
measures may seem applicable and like- 
ly to yield favorable results. 

The Business Cycle as studied by in- 
dividual business executives, and their 
application of such knowledge gained to 
the control of the concerns operating 
under their supervision, offers perhaps 


is 
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day 
seen 


the most interesting subject of the 
The fallacy of such policies will be 
by the ludicrous answers given to the 


following questions: Upon what basis do 


business executives accept statements of 
economists who in out-guessing the Bus- 
iness Cycle, declare that the present 
business and industrial situation pre- 
sents appearances of the commencement 
of a period of perhaps a score or more 
years of declining prices and keen com 
petition } Upon what basis do economists 
contend that conditions of present times 
so resemble those after the War of 1512, 
and the Civil War, as to merit and pre- 
dict that the same or similar results will 
follow such similar conditions? Some 
of these professional seers even eall par 
ticular attention to the fact that every 
panic or depression of far-reaching im- 
portance in this country has oceurred in 
a year which deducted from 1921 results 
a figure which is divisible by the figure 
seven (7) e. g., 1837, 1865, 1872 (ran 
into 1873), 1893, 1907, 1914 That cer 
tain barometers or indications which have 
been evident prior to the ineidence ot 
cach of these vears of depression may he 
used by ever busines man in deter 
mining whether in his opinion 1928 will 
be such a vear a Lor example, 1914 
If it should be, and he is thus prepared 
for any sudden dip, or is in a position 
to take advantage of gradual enhancement 
without finaneial disloeation, these seers 
claim that the efforts and whatever ex 
pense may be ineurred hy Line business 
man will be amply repaid 

It has been experi need by independent 
business coneer the attempt to adopt 
the course of their affairs to the broad 
swings of the Busing Cyele, in spite ot 
the present lack of information about the 
underlying fores hicl ‘ te the 
cyclical movement t their best hav 
proved to be ipertect heeauss the 
volume of convertible dat li ted 

Many Business Facts Obscure 

More intelligent adoption demands the 
collectior ind interpretatior ‘ racts 
whiel ire tod obseurt Thu whil 
American banki tatist re volumu 
ous, thousands of stat nd private banks 
issue only al nnu repo. and no 
analysis has eve he le of bank 
loan tron the point of vi of the 
character of the collater hehind then 
Our statistics of unemployment, wages 
and earn I the ne ral ot 
merchandising activiti idequate 
Anvone who | ittempted even the most 
cursory studv of the recent b ‘ hoo 
and depressiot wit! t orida ice 
fluctuation of the price level must have 
been impre ed Vit Line deart! 0 
quantitive statist 

It has been also 1 that the B ( 
Cyele could more p1 perly he ealled the 
Business Spiral, nee period fluctu 
ation do not repeat the elves pre 
cisely the u vay fi time to time 
Neither do the Or nd end under 
precisely the same conditi , ol t the 
same economic levels. To spes per 
iods of prosperity and depression, and 
the intermediate t ‘eS ASSOK ted witl 
them as the Busins Cycle, is unduly to 
simpliftv the eonecept uecested in the 


THE RUBBER AGE 


term. There is a tendency to generalize 
about these periods in the same way that 
in previous times people were wont to 
generalize about the economic man and 
his next to kin the business man. He 
who thinks that these concepts are pre- 
and concludes that they can be 
stated or explained by one formulae, is 
committing the same intellectual breach 
of thought as he who expects to find for 
industry a single and sovereign solution 
for problems. Periods of 
prosperity and depression are of unequal 
length, and are far from uniform for all 
phases They do _ not 
synchronize in point of time nor agree 
to intensity. They have different charac- 
teristics for different businesses. 


e1se, 


economic 


ol business. 


as 


Rubber Industry Tends to Expansion 

The rubber industry under the stimulus 
of individual effort, and actuated by the 
incentive of profit, tends generally to 
a period of expansion. Business hopes 
and aspirations of necessity make this so. 
As a result, relative over- 
development and under-development come 
in succession and the only possibility of 
reducing the swing through which they 
through 


periods ot 


pass, is eaution periods of 


in 


expansion, and courage in periods of 
depression. 

So long as the rubber industry 
rest their 
basis, periods of 
the 


then 


and 
business upon present funda- 
prosperity and 
intermediate 
are 
hope ol removing the 
with them if 
will aet intelligently upon 
facts. An accurate 
of fluctuations in business can 
the nature of the be made 
rhis, is no equivalent to saying 
that business must continue to operate as 
largely the past, In ignor- 
ance of the facts and in the grip of blind 


mental 
and stages 
vith 
there is 


depre SSion 


ted bound to oceur, 


nssowl 


but some 


neertainties associated 


business men 
; ‘ ‘ ] 
ne basis oO] KNOWN 


rorecast 
Case, 
howe ver, 


1 nas done in 


routine 

The science of business is yet in its 
initial stages, and business men should 
beware ol pema cawntiv ited b re adv 
made, patent nostrums purporting to 
show th unerring exactness what lies 
ahead ot business as if proceeds Ol Its 
spiral course The wa to discount thu 
uncertainth of the future is to act 
telligently in the present Such action 
( rht to he, and ean be x ade, more com 
mon throuel in intelligent use of the 
data « pu ess, now available in many 
forms While there are no conditions 
| ! t possible to foreeast Vit! 
oa the ‘ 1 tall of business in 
t Spl development, it 1 quits evident 
t tl diti maki it possible to 
t rati ( present uncertainty 

the future « ve minimized 
As a final exclamation point: How 
men in the rubber industry have 
read treatises ot economie phenomin: 
h complace possibl ith disgust, 
reproach the economist for not being 
ele eut, nor definite im announcement otf 
pl neiple which ean be grasped in the 
Lire thie prinetples ol physics or 
mechanics? To this we have the familia 
cuse that economists have no laboratory 
hieh fT ean choose the action and 
reaction pb ! h the experiment ean be 
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made; that they simply have to look at 
the business world as it operates and note 
what is going on, and cannot select the 
instruments whereby a given experiment 
to be worked out and a particular 
theory tested. 

If one of the things which economists 
have lacked in the past was the labora- 
tory, is there any reason why American 
Business should follow the horrible ex- 
ample of this lack which Russia is today 
suffering, where a total disregard of 
sound business principle is seen in all its 
remorseless consequence ? 

Evidenced by the fact that we are con- 
fronted with enormous problems involving 
tariff, taxation, our policy with respect 
to the foreign debt, with respect to 
legislation regulating our business affairs, 
eminent men will be found holding opin- 
ions widely apart as the poles of the earth. 
The question to be considered seriously 
is: Will “eyele” dizzy advisors of indus- 
trial development having the magnificent 
opportunity and grave _ responsibility, 
steer the ship of American 
straight to the rocks of disaster? 


is 


es 
Business 


Balloon Tires and Speedometers 


Will 
S peed 


tires cause a motorist to 
when doesn’t realize it and 
doesn’t intend to? Will his speedometer 
him to be traveling at a lower rate 


balloon 
he 


show 
speed than he actually is? 
On the theory that balloon and oversize 
tires throw the speedometer off, 
departments of some cities have ordered 
motorists using balloon and oversize tires 
to have their speedometers corrected. 
One instance for example, resulted in 


police 


an ultimatum in a certain city that all 
ears originally using 31 x 4 tires and 
changed to 32 x 44%, must have their 


speedometers corrected because, officials 
declared, when the owner believed himself 
to be driving at 25 miles per hour he 
would actually be going 29 or 30. 

The fallacy of this line of reasoning is 


pointed out by engineers of The Good- 
vear Tire & Rnbber Co. who states that 
with a single oversize tire, in the size 


mentioned, and fully inflated, an increase 
speed of but 3 per cent result. 
So the ear would be traveling 25%4 
nstead of 29, because the increase in the 
diameter is but slight. Moreover, 
Goodyear experts say that few over 

tires inflated to their full 
capacity, so that the hub center is always 
closer to the ground and for this 
the full diameter is not utilized, with the 


| 
Ol 


would 
miles 


tire’s 
the 
S1Ze 


are 


reason 


obvious result that the speed approxi- 
mates a2 per cent inerease rather the 
maximum 3 per cent. 

Small diameter balloon tires, because 


small diameters, h: 


circumterence and there 


they do have ive a 


shorter fore make 


ore revolutions in traveling any certain 
distance than a regular size tire does. 
so the speedometer on a ear which has 
wen equipped with small diameter bal- 
oon tires is indicating greater speed than 
that at which the ear is actually travel 
lie It the speedometer registered 25 
miles per hour for instanee, it is safe to 
say the car is probably traveling 23 
miles an hour. 








Activities of the N.S.C. Rubber Section 


Engineering Committee is Cooperating with A.E.S.C. 
in the Preparation of a Safety Code for Machinery 


National Satety Council is a 


dust 


explosion 


in the rubber industry. of special articles to be printed at an early 


HE 
voluntary, cooperative association These reports were too lengthy to be in- date, and copies of the reports themselves 


of manufacturers and employers of 


labor for the prevention of accidents. 
It is non-political, non-commercial, and 
for profit. The Council 
conducts annual safety 
usually in of the large 
centers, Where papers and discussions on 
all phases of accident prevention and 
industrial relations are given by experts 
and international reputation. 


conducted 
an 
one 


not 
CONTEeSS, 


industrial 


of national 


One of Twenty Divisions 

Soon after the National Safety Couneil 
was organized, it apparent that 
to derive the greatest benefit from this 


became 


movement, it was advisable to organize 


the 
the 


sections ol 


subdivisions devoted exelusively to 


work of various industries. One oft 
divisions 01 
thus organized 


devoted ex 


twenty or more 
the 


Was 


national organization 
the Rubber 


clusively to the prevention ol! accidents 1n 


pection, 


the rubber industry. 

The Rubber Section, N.S.C., 
ganized in 1919 with Sidney M. Schott 
of the Morgan & Wright Division of the 
U. S. Rubber Company acting as chair 
man. The first devoted 
largely to organization and plans. The 
officers were elected and served 
Sidney M. Schott, 
Division of U. 8. 
chairman; E. H. 
Rubber Company, 
Watson of the 


secretary. 


was oO! 


meeting Was 
following 
for the first year: 
Morgan & Wright 
Rubber Company, 
Fitzgerald, Federal 
vice chairman; R. N 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Eight Committees in Section 
The the 
divided among the 
Membership Safe Practices 
Publicity Health Hazards 
Bulletins Standardization 
Engineering Program 


Rubber Section 1s 


following committees: 


work ol 


& Statisties 


The chairman of these various com- 
mittees together with the chairman, vice 
chairman, and secretary of the Rubber 
Section compose an executive committee, 


which holds meetings at intervals through 
hear and plan 
accom plishme nt of the 


the year to 
the 
Section. 


out reports 
progress in 


aims of the 


At the annual meeting of the Rubber 
Section, which is always held in c¢on- 
Junction with that of the National patety 
Council, the active members of the Section 


have the opportunity of exchanging ex- 
periences and benefiting by the ideas of 
others who are making a study of thi 
prevention of aceident sickness, and 


in the rub 
manutacturers 


death due to factors at work 
ber industry. Forty-five 
are 1 members of the Rubber Section. 

At the last annual meeting, which was 
held in Louisville, Oct. 1 and 2, 1924, the 
outstanding features were the reports on 
benzol lead poisoning, and 


ow 


poisoning, 


cluded in 


this article, but are of 


such 








Chairman of 


Importance to 
general that they will be made the subjee 








E. L. Hewitt 


the Rubber Section of 
National Safety Council 


the rubber industry 


the 


In 


t 








A FEW SAFETY IDEAS 
FOR RUBBER PLANTS 


The National Safety Council sug- 


gests the following methods for 
promoting safety in all industrial 
plants. They are easily applied to 


rubber factories. 


1A  no-accident campaign, at 
least once a year. 

2. A safety organization consist- 
ing of an executive in charge of 
safety measures and committees repre- 
senting the management and _ the 
mechanical forces. 

3. Inter-departmental or inter- 


plant safety contests for prizes in 
which workers would suggest methods 
for decreasing vocational hazards and 
promoting general safety. 

1. Giving the safety idea 
inence in the factory paper. 
5. A seore board, showing results 
of safety contests by “batting” aver- 
ages, “race” returns, etc. 

6. Moving pictures 


prom- 


illustrating 


safe operations, methods and 
practices. 
7. Pay envelope enclosures. “Your 


pay envelope would be thinner had 
you not been careful.” 

8. Safety buttons to 
workers. 

9. Placards placed at the site of 
past accidents. 

10. Stickers 
and equipment. 


careful 


on tools, materials 








may be had by members if desired. A 
great deal of study has been done during 
the past year along these lines and much 
has been accomplished which will be of 
creat benefit to the industry as a whole. 

During the coming year further study 


in the prevention of benzol and lead 
poisoning is planned by the health 
hazards committee. This work is to be 


cone under the direction of Professor 
C. E. A. Winslow of the Yale Medical 
Schoo!, New Haven, Conn. This com- 


mittee will welcome the cooperation of all 
members of the Rubber Section and will 
gladly give their assistance in solving any 
problem that may arise in the handling of 
benzol 


poisoning cases. 
Preparing a Rubber Machinery Code 
At the time the engineering 
committee is working with the American 
Engineering Standards Committee in the 
providing of a code for rubber machinery. 


present 


They are now securing data covering the 
travel of rolls on mills and calenders after 
the tripping safety device. This 
takes considerable time but means a 
great deal to rubber manufacturers. They 
are also endeavoring to ascertain the most 
effective types of safety devices, places of 
location, ete. Manufacturers rubber 
machinery have been invited to work with 
the Committee along these lines. 


ot a 


ot 


Other plans for the coming year include 
a revision of the forms for reporting ac- 
cidents by the committee on standardiza- 
tion and statistics, and bulletins to be 
sent to members monthly emphasizing 
some peril in the industry that may be 
avoided by proper care. 

The officers and 
ecutive Committee of 
for the ensuing year are as 
Chairman, E. L. Hewitt, U. S. Rubber 
Company, New Haven, Conn.; Vice 
Chairman, H. H. Graef, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Engineering 
Committee Chairman, E. A. Hoener, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; 
Safe Practice Committee Chairman, W. L. 
Schneider, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio; Bulletin Committee Chair- 
man, Reed B. Harkness, Cupples Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Membership Committee 
Chairman, R. C. Salisbury, Federal 
Division, The Fisk Rubber Co., Cudahy, 
Wis.; Publicity Committee Chairman, E. 
E. Hill, Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Health Hazard Committee Chairman, 
C. F. Horan, Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass. 

The work of the Rubber Section, 
N.S.C., is a very important one and 
deserves the support of every member of 
the rubber industry. , 


members of the Ex- 
the Rubber Section 
follows: 











By Andre Dubosc 


| VULCANIZATION & ACCELERATORS 





PART 1 (CONCLUDED ) 


Theory ot Vuleanization 


The Experiments of Peachey with Colloidal Sulphur 

Final Discussion of the Many Theories Advanced 
to Explain Vulcanization—Effects of Temperature 
and Time as Shown by Ostwald with Weber’s Figures 


colloidal sulphur is further faeil 


HE absorption ot the ) ‘ 
itated by the fact that the 


colloidal sulphur that is 


formed ‘nm this manner is soluble in water; it dissolves 

in the water which is formed at the same time, according to 

the above reaction, and which, as Paven has pointed out, 

possesses the power to diffuse with rapidity into the interior 
of the mass of rubber 

With the purpose in mind of demonstrating that this 

hypothesis is well founded and also to prove that there is 


formed at one and the same time during the vuleanization of 


rubber the two cases, sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur 
dioxide, in the interior of the mass of rubber, the author has 
made the following experiment, which will be deseribed in 
detail. 


constructed which was made ‘from 
cloths which impreg 
a reagent for sulphuretted hydrogen, such 
lead, and others with a reagent for sulphur di- 
This pipe or tube was vuleanized in 
temperature of 140 
the autoclave and the 


A cloth-covered 
lave rs ot 


pipe was 


t number of different were 


vated, some with 
as acetate ot 
oxide, such as fuchsine 
the 


degrees CC 


manner in an autoclave at a 

Then it taken out ot 
cifferent layers of cloth were removed and the individual ones 
isolated. 

Those that had been impregnated with a solution of acetate 
of lead had become completely blackened due to the formation 
of sulphide of lead through the reaction of lead acetate with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, while those that had been dyed red 
had totally due to the for- 
mation of rosaniline bisulphite which results from the reaction 
that takes place between fuchsine and sulphurous acid gas. 
When the colorless cloth was dipped into a solution of formal, 


igain. 


usual 


Was 


were 


with fnehsine become decolored 


the original color returned once 
What the Results Show 

These results very decisive manner that during 
the process of vulcanization of a mixture of rubber, sulphur 
and oceluded air there are formed simultaneously both sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and sulphur dioxide. These gases then 
react with one another to produce colloidal sulphur which is 
prerequisite in the vulcanization of rubber. 

Moreover this phenomenon throws considerable light on the 
peculiar part that is played by certain mineral substances 
which have an accelerating action on the vuleanization of rub- 
ber, a role which has been known for a long time to be played 
hy these materials. The substances referred to are litharge, 
oxide of zine, magnesia and lime. 

These substances, which will be studied later in more detail, 
possess the dominating property of being capable of forming 
polysulphide and sulphide of the sulphydrates, as for example 
in the case of both litharge and lime, and also of enhancing 
the oeculsion of air in considerable quantities, as for example, 
in the oxide of and to facilitate in this 
manner the formation of sulphur dioxide by oxidation of the 


show in a 


case of magnesia 


sulphur 





Later on in this study a more detailed description of this 
matter will be given. 

Within recent times Peachey was inspired with the idea 
which is found in this theory and has stated that the vulcani- 
zation of rubber is brought about by the simultaneous reaction 
of these two gaseous products with the rubber gum. Under 
such conditions, that is when these gases are produced during 
the process, the vuleanization may be accomplished in the cold, 
the rubber being used in the state of solution or in very thin 
sheets. Peachey stated, as I have done before him, that the 
colloidal sulphur, which is obtained in this manner and which 
reacts in an entirely different manner than ordinary sulphur 
and with a much greater rate of speed, is what is directly 
responsible for the valeanization of the rubber. 

This new deve'opment in the vuleanization of rubber leads 
then to the theory, the new hypothesis of the vulcanization 
process, which I have just propounded and which seems to 
corroborate the validity of the arguments that have been de- 
tailed above. 


Discussion of the Propounded Theories 


As can be gathered from the long discussion which has gone 
before, there are a great number of different theories of the 
vuleanization of rubber that the imaginations of various 
authors and experimenters have tried to develop which would 
adequately and accurately explain the phenomenon, as it 
really takes place. But in spite of their vivid imaginations, 
their great ingenuity, the problem of vulcanization of rubber, 
which has been explained in so many different ways, never 
appeared to us to have been completely solved. All the 
various arguments which have been described above, more- 
over, revolve around the experiments that were carried out 
in laboratories where rubber and sulphur were permitted to 
react on each other. But from a practical standpoint the 
phenomenon is more complicated, for a good number of other 
factors enter into the process. 

Variables arise from the fact that the composition and 
properties of batches of rubber differ considerably. Then 
again there are other factors which depend on the character 
end on the percentage of the different mineral fillers that are 
employed in the mixing process. Furthermore the nature of 
these fillers, whether organic or inorganic, presents certain 
possible changes in the vulcanization process, as well as the 
per cent of sulphur employed, and the degree of mixing. 
Thus if a given mixture is taken, (a mixture which may be 
called typical) it is found that the vulcanization will depend 
on the following three facts: 

1. On the manner in which the mixture is heated, whether 
hot air or steam is employed 

2. On the temperature and the time that is spent in the 
heating process. 

3. On the shape and purpose to which the vuleanized article 


is to be put. There is no question but that the manner of 
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conducting the vuleanization process depends on the purpose 
to which the finished product is going to be put. 

Hot air, which is employed in the manufacture of rubber 
footwear, does not give the same results as steam, for the 
thermal conductivity of the air is much less than that of steam, 
and, for that reason, the heating effect is milder and more sub- 
The same thermal conductivity factor also 
plays a role in heating with direct steam, according to 
whether qr not the steam is wet or dry. Thus in 
obtain the same results it is essential to use steam always in 


to change. 


ject 
order to 


the same condition. 

If these precautions are 
very strange differences are found in the articles that are man- 
ufactured, which appear to have been vulcanized by identically 
These differences are attributable to varia 


not taken in practical operation, 


the san 
tions that take place both in the pressure and in the tempera- 
ture during the period of vulcanization. 


process. 


As has been maintained by Schidrowitz, it is probable that 
n the course ef vulcanization the steam generates a certain 
S} ecifie action, and, in accordance with the observations that 
were made on this subject by Potts, the percentage of total 
sulphur is generally le when the steam comes into direct 
contact with the article that is being vulcanized. 

Moreover this is the reason why it is customary and good 
practice to wrap a piece of tin foil or narrow bands around 
the objects that ar being vuleanized by coming into direct 


contact with steam. In the latter case the percentage of com 


bined sulphur in the vuleanized article is generally low, tor 


ihe mmpcnetrabilitv of the 


coverings has this definite effect o1 
the vulcanization process. 
Time and Temperature 
The effects that are produced on the vuleanized article by 
variations in the time and te mperature lactors are of no lesse1 
If accelerators are not employed, the rapidity 


Importance. 
function of the 


of the heating at any 
percentage of sulphur that is found in the rubber mixture. 


given temperature IS a 


The percentage of combined sulphur increases as the temper 
rises, but the relation between the two 


For when the percentage of sul 


ature of vulcanization 


factors is not a direct one. 
phur in the rubber-sulphur mixture attains a certain maximum, 
the rapidity of vulcanization increases only very slowly as the 
proportion of sulphur in the mixture is increased above this 
The rapidity of the heating process, according to c¢al- 


point. 
Ostwald on figures given by 


éalations which were made by 
Weber, increases in the proportion of one to one and one half, 
or from one to two, per ten degrees difference in temperature 
ebonite it is almost im- 
possible to calculate with any accuracy the duration of the 
Only actual practical experience can give 


(centigrade). Moreover in the ease of 


heating operation. 


any really relhable information on this point. 
The form and size of the articles that must be heated are 
also of marked influence on the vuleanization process. Two 


factors are of importance in all eases. 

In the first place there is the thermal conductivity of the 
mixtures in the heated and the cold states for vulcanization 
does not take place in the same fashion all through the mass. 
In the second place there is the heat that is liberated when 
sulphur reacts with the various constituents of the mixture 
and in particular with the resins that are found in the rubber. 

Various Constants of Rubber 

The specific heat of rubber was determined by Holdane in 
the year 1891 and was found by him to be the same as that 
of turpentine, namely 0.48. The thermal 
rubber was determined by measuring the number of calories 
of heat that were transmitted over an area of one square foot 
in a period of sixty minutes, through a rubber plate which 
possessed the thickness of one inch, when the difference in 
temperature between the two surfaces was just one degree 
Fahrenheit. The thermal conductivity of rubber in compar- 
ison with other substances is given in the following tabulation, 
according to Pealet: 


Serer re ee 515 
a ae ee ee eS ee Tay 233 
NE o5 5 vatebhdhndashewscalecaeeks 28 
SE) nea Gh weit ae a ho a wee as 6 
rie wikia oo sas Whe teh oettuns~ ome 
I le ae el ea ei toe ted Rae en 1.3 


Hence if a rubber article is vuleanized in an iron mold. 
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conductivity of 
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the heat will be transmitted from the iron to the rubber in the 
ratio of 233 to 1.37, or one hundred and seventy times taster 
through the iron than through the rubber. 

Rubber therefore cannot be called a conductor of heat, the 
transmission of heat from the exterior to the interior of a 
rubber mass being very slow. However this disadvantage is 
counterbalanced in part, for the time gradient as it is called, 
which is to say the time that it takes to raise the temperature 
of the mass of rubber in its entirety to a given temperature, 
which can be measured. by experimental method, remains 
constant even, in the presence of accelerators. However, the 
time gradient is variable according to the mass of the objects 
that are to be treated. 

A small sheet of rubber about 2.5 millimeters in thickness 
was vuleanized for a period of two hours and the temperature 
rise took place within a period of thirty minutes. It is 
supposed to be almost certain that during the heating process 
the temperature was maintained at a constant point through- 
out the entire mass of rubber. When a thicker sheet of rub- 
ber used, in this thickness being three cent- 
meters, for example, although the time gradient was con- 
siderably longer, there was a chance that the exterior of the 
rubber vuleanized before the interior. In the case of a thick 
object which is made from ebonite, at least two hours were 
required before the interior of the rubber mass attained the 
same temperature as the exterior. 


was ease the 


Effect of Heat in the Reactions 

The heat released from the reactions between sulphur and 
other constituents of the mixtures plays a very important 
role in the vulcanization of articles whose thickness of material 
is considerable. The amount of heat released in this fashion 
may be determined not only by laboratory experiments but 
also in practice under certain conditions. For example it 
has been found from observation of practical vulcanization 
that in making ebonite, an article of considerable thickness 
made from a mixture which contains fillers will be heated up 
more quickly than another article made of the pure gum but 
with a lesser thickness of substance. 

This phenomenon is intimately connected with the action 
of mineral accelerators, for the heat that is released by the 
combination of the rubber gum and the sulphur is very small 
and in fact Bysow considers it as negligible. 

The part that is played by the litharge in the vulcanization 
of mixtures of which it is a constituent remained unexplained 
up to the time that Eisch and then Seidl showed that under 
its influence a reaction was caused between the resinous con- 
stituents of the rubber and the sulphur, a reaction which in 
its turn released a considerable quantity of heat. 

The Experiments of Seidl 

Seid! examined mixtures of resins, sulphur and litharge and 
he found from his experiments that at the temperature at 
which vulcanization takes place, these mixtures release a con- 
siderable amount of heat. He also remarked that in vulean- 
izing mixtures containing pure Para rubber and mixtures 
containing Para rubber and considerable proportions of 
resinous materials, the latter vuleanized more quickly than the 
former. 

He repeated his experiments and plunged a thermometer 
into the interior of the mass of rubber and found that at the 
temperature of vulcanization, the time gradient was more rapid 
in the case of Para rubber which was rich in resinous matters 
than in the case of the pure Para rubber. 

On the other hand a mixture of Para rubber rich in resinous 
mutter, oxide of zine and sulphur, in which the resins have 
not a chance to react on a salt of lead, did not possess any 
more rapid a temperature rise than the rubber mixture which 
contained Para gum without any resinous matters, litharge 
and sulphur. It therefore appears indisputable that the 
action of litharge on the resinous materials that are contained 
in the rubber gum and on the sulphur as well, control a 
reaction which releases a certain amount of heat, the temper- 
ature of the mass rising under the influence of this disengaged 
heat and the vulcanization being accelerated. 

Hence, when a mixture containing a mineral acce'erator. 
such as litharge is heated to a fixed temperature, vu'canization 
is effected to be sure at a higher temperature, the difference 
in heat required to raise the mass of rubber to the temperature 
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of vulcanization being furnished from the calories that are 
released in the exothermic reactions that take place between 
the litharge, the sulphur and the resinous matters. Under 
such conditions the maximum thermal effect is attained in the 
center of the mass. 

Because of the low thermal conductivity of the rubber gum 
and of the substances that are formed in the reactions between 
the resinous matters, the litharge and the sulphur, it is im- 
possible under certain conditions to tell just how high the 
temperature is m the heating operation from one object to 
the next one of a definite volume, and particularly in the case 
where the temperature rises gradually. 

The discussion which has just been given applies to those 
objects that are hornogeneous throughout and in which the 
conductivity of the mixtures is constant. On the other hand 
when considering objects whose make-up is heterogeneous, 
which refers to mixtures containing textiles and metallic wire 
as well as rubber, mixtures of the type employed in the man- 
ufacture of tires and cables, the difficulties that arise in the 
vulcanization process are multiplied. The different layers of 
materials which are found in such objects must be vuleanized 
at one and the same time in a proper manner, and then again 
under these conditions it is not desirable to use a large excess 
of sulphur 

The general practice of using a large proportion ol that 


metalloid in accordance with the thickness of the layers cannot 


layer of material, in the 


he carned out in this ease, as the lowest 
ease of cable manufacture, must be made almost of pure rub- 


ber and the exterior layer of rubber must be perfectly vul- 


eanized However another practice must be followed out, 
end this consists in placing the sulphur between the two layers. 
But under such conditions it possible for nodules of sulphur 
to be formed which soon result in the dismemberment of the 
vuleanized artiel The presence of a large quantity of free 
ulphur in the article that must then undergo friction and 
consequently be subjected to heating, results in what is known 
Pi atter-vuleanizatior 

It is possible to oid these meonve nees and difficulties 
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by varying the percentage of sulphur and also by adding a 
certain selected accelerator, either of mineral or organic origin, 
to these mixtures. The ideal thing would be to combine in a 
suitable manner the sulphur and accelerators in such pro- 
portions that all the layers or plies in the article that is built 
up, such as a tire, will be vuleanized to the same degree. 

When a rubber article is not properly vulcanized there are 
several other difficulties which will arise in addition to the 
ones that have just been explained. It is well to go into them 
in detail as they are of considerable importance. 

One of the most frequent difficulties is known as blooming. 
This is the phenomenon which arises from the presence of an 
excess of sulphur in the rubber goods, to which it can be 
directly traced. The excess sulphur under these conditions 
will appear on the surface of the rubber article in the form 
of a very fine powder consisting of very minute crystals. One 
way in which it is possible to remedy this difficulty is to boil 
the vulcanized rubber article in a caustic lye and in this way 
remove the excess sulphur or at least reduce it to such pro- 
portions that blooming does not take place any longer. It 
is also possible to avoid the occurrence of blooming or to make 

disappear by the use of organic accelerators. 

Another difficulty is the creation of porosity in the rubber. 
This is due to the formation of a mass of small cells withm 
the mass of the rubber mixture. It is due either to a too rapid 
increase in the temperature during vulcanization or to the 
presence of water within the mixture. The first condition 
is rather easy to regulate. The second condition is cireum- 
vented by using rubber and loading materials which are per- 
fectly dry, and also by adding water-absorbing substances 
to the mixture, as for example lime or anhydrous carbonate of 
lime. 

Finally under-vuleanization and _ over-vuleanization are 
eonditions that every practical rubber man should know how 
to avoid. In the first case it is possible to remedy the con- 
dition by repeating the vuleanization process, but the second 
condition cannot be remedied once it occurs. 


Pa } } n the 7 rt wssue The Editor 
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Viscosity Concentration Formula 


For accurately ascertaining the relation between the vis- 
cosity and the concentration of rubber emulsoids, the viscosities 
of benzene solutions of rubber at a temperature of 15 degrees 
© were determined, using Ostwald’s viscosimeter. The con- 
centration of the rubber solutions was from 0.03 to 0.47 per 
cent. The viscosities were found to conform to Arrhenius’ 
viscosity formula, log n/ne = tC. where n is the viscosity of 
the solution, no that of the solvent and C the concentration ot 
the system. The presence of resin in raw rubbers has no 
effect on the relation between the viscosity and coneentration 
Journal of Chemical Industry of Japan, 26, pages 705-8. 


* . * 


Rubber in Cement and Concrete 
[ndin rubber ts added te eement, plaster or concrete, in sneh 
quantities and in.such a condition as to fill or to partly fill 
the interstices and not to interfere with the setting properties. 
The rubber must be in a finely divided state and may be pro- 
duced by coagulating latex with alum, or by precipitating the 
rubber from latex or an inert filler such as silica gel or 
ieselguhr. The latex, which contains finely divided coagu- 
um, may be added to dry cement, or cement paste, or it may 
be made into a paste with a filler which is added to the cement. 
Vuleanizing agents may be added and the rubber vuleanized 
at any stage, preterably between the initial and final sets of 


the cement. According to an example, 480 parts of latex are 
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diluted with 160 parts of water, and 160 parts of “colloidal 
sulphur” (containing eighty parts by weight of sulphur) are 
added. Four hundred parts of a 10 per cent solution of alum 
are added, and a sufficient quantity of the mixture to contain 
from one to five per cent of rubber is diluted with water to 
give about twenty per cent water on the weight of cement. 
This is added to the cement, and additional water is added as 
mass is allowed to set and is vuleanized 


required. The 
British Patent 


preferably after a period of several weeks. 
No. 217,467. 


* 4 * 


Aqueous Suspensions of Rubber 

sritish Patent No. 217,612 is concerned with a process for 
making suspensions of rubber, balata and gutta percha in 
water. When rubber, balata, or gutta percha has been 
coagulated from the latex, it has usually been regarded as 
impossible to de-coagulate these substances without de-poly- 
merization. But the present invention is concerned with a 
process by which the coagulated substances may be dispersed 
in an aqueous medium without depolymerization. 

The substance is dissolved in a solvent of the aromatic or 
carboeylie series, such as benzol, xylol, toluol, mixed with a 
saponifiable reagent such as a liquid fatty acid or the glycer- 
ides of the fatty acids. The solution is gradually mixed with 
water containing a saponifying agent such as ammonia or a 
suitable amine, so that an emulsifying agent or ammonia soap 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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Hevea BRAS NSIS By A and J. Lambourne 
Published in the October issue of The 


Va mya larwultura J ir? 


Sharpie 


Septembe and 


In this long and comprehensive treatise, the authors main- 


tain that an overwhelming mass of evidence accumulated from 
variou ouret hows that Brown Bast is nontransmissible. 
Up to date all inoculations have proved unsuccessful. Evidence 
obtained from prolonged tappu experiments is strongly in 
tavor of the “physi lomical” origin of the disease 

The investigation of the authors shows that over-extraction 
of latex is the most important factor in initiating Brown Bast. 
It careful supervision is given and every effort made to spot 
the disease as early as possible, it is the author’ belief, that im 


the majority Of cases resting for a month is sufficient to arrest 


the spread of the diseass If an area of bark of any extent 
Is involved, the iffected rena hould he isolated by deep euts 
to the wood There possibility of boru heetles entering 
such isolated patches o ected tissue, but despite this co 


eney, the authors believe that deep isolation cuts will 


ffeetive method of preventing the extension 


ot Brow Bast 1} affected trees. 


Factors D fINING THE REINFORCING VALUE OF FILLERS 

ComMPpOUNDED RUBBER. By Herbert A. Endres, of the 

Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Published in the 
Noven her issue Jndustrial and Enaineering Chemistry. 


Particle S1Ze, 


factors that 
rubhe r bv the 


shape and the degree of wetting are the 
produce the reimforeing effects in vulcanized 
incorporation ot fillers. The most efficient re- 
inforeing filler is the one of the smallest particle size com- 
and wet by the rubber and istropic in 
material, no matter what its chemical 


pletely dispersed i 
particle shape. Any 
composition, that possesses these qualities will act as a good 
reintoreing filler 

Particle size is of prime importance, and for fillers that 
are completely dispersed in rubber, is a measure of reintoreing 
value The decree of wetting determines the particle size, the 
het ween particle and rubber, and the streneth of 
bond between fillers and vuleanized rubber. The reduction 
of the particle size of a filler as dispersed in rubber increases 
Data on the reinforcing effect of fillers 
sive the particl size of the material in the 


adhesio1 


the reinforeing effect. 
hould theretore 
compoul d 
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Export. By Ernest L. Tutt and 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 288. 
De partment oi Commerce. 


In view of the fact that the cotton constitutes from 20 to 
per cent of our total foreign shipments, and that cotton 
fabrics play an important role in the manufacture of tires, the 
rubber trade should find this bulletin of interest. The object 
ow how foreign shipments of cotton are handled and 
financed from the time they leave the hands of the grower until 
they arrive at the mills for consumption. Methods of handling 


domestic shipmer ts are also discussed. 


Is TO &l 


The descriptions of the functions of the various agents who 
handle cotton before it reaches the spinner is informative for 
helps one to understand the intricacies and fluctuations of 
the New York and New Orleans cotton markets. The bulletin, 
I fact, contains all the elements nec« ssary to a thorough 
nding of the cotton markets. 
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ARKETS 


New York, Dee. 1, 1924 

In the days preceding the issuance of 
the crop report, the market acted as it 
had done on so many oceasions while the 
trade waited for the fortnightly reports 
that have been issued this season. There 
was the same slowing down in the volume 
of business and the same effort apparent 
to liquidate commitments in preparation 
for what the crop estimates and ginning 
totals might show. 

During the week ended Nov. 23, the 
main support of the market came from 
trade buying of contracts and price fixing 
by spinners. This demand absorbed the 
offerings of the cautious long interests 
who feared the Government figures might 
show a larger estimate than the previous 
one and that the ginning totals might 
prove unexpectedly large. Both fears 
were justified by the results for the Gov- 
ernment report on the 21st estimated the 
total yield at 12,992,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight, excluding linters, 
end the total ginnings to Nov. 14 at 
11,147,524 running bales, or about 150,000 


Cottons and Fabrics 








80,000 PERSONS WORK 
ON COTTON REPORT 


W. R. Collander, chairman of the 
Crop Reporting Board of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, told New York 
Cotton Exchange members in an ad- 
dress recently delivered before that 
body that the compilation of crop 
reports on cotton was the work of 
80,000 reporters. Of this total, 700 
are county reporters, 16,000 ginning 
reporters, and 12,000 farm reporters, 
the latter confining their reports to 
information regarding their own 
farms. Several thousand township 
reporters are also employed in the 
gathering of this data, in addition to 
the 5,000 special reporters, composed 
of cotton factors, merchants, bankers, 
etc. and the 1,000 rural carriers, who 
also act in the capacity of reporters. 








bales above the averages of private esti- 
mates. 
Following the publication of the crop 


report, the revival in the demand for man- 
ufactured cotton goods and the greatly in- 
creased activity of the cotton mills, par- 
ticularly in the South, proved important 
sustaining influences. Their effects were 
seen in the constant absorption of con- 
tracts by the trade, including price fixing 
by mills, as well as in a better demand for 
spots. Another sustaining influence was 
the large bulk of exports which totaled 
355,912 bales in the week ended Nov. 22. 

The market was a narrow affair during 
the following week, with a marked decline 
in speculative interest and trading in large 
measure confined to liquidation of long 
contracts by persons who had been im- 
pressed by rumors of an increasing crop. 
The heaviest pressure in some time de- 
veloped on the 28th, causing a loss of 32 
to 38 points to lowest levels since the crop 
report on the 8th. Failure of the market 
to retain its recovery, made after cireu- 
lation of the report, disappointed New 
York interests as selling operations came 
principally from this source. 


(Continued on Page 160) 





Tire Fabrics 


Enameling Duck 


250 W. 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


J. H. LANE & CO. 


Drill 


Osnaburg and Special Constructions 


Sheeting 


226 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


Cord Fabrics 























~ PEQUANOC RUBBER COMPANY 


Office and Works: BUTLER, N. J. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 











RECLAIMED RUBBER 








WITH A REPUTATION FOR 


- RELIABILITY - CLEANLINESS 








UNIFORMITY 
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Cotton Markets 
Continued f P 159 
Statistics used most in bullish ten 
dencies are those relating to spinners’ 
takings and exports. The New York 
Cotton Exchange placed the takings of 


two weeks ago at the 
526,744 bales “There is 


American cotton 


record figure ot 


no indication as yet that spinners are 
prepared to follow any advance above 25 
cents,” said one New York broker, “and 
it must be borne in mind that the move 
ment toward accumulating stocks around 


present levels will lessen the possibility ol 


competitive buying later in the season.” 


The fact that, owing to the relatively 
high price of Indian cotton, the amount 
ex ported from India to Europe so tar 
this season is about 190,000 bales below 
the total for the corresponding period of 
last year, seems to indicate that the de 
Crease reflects the possibility ot an 
equivalent increase in the demand for 
American cotton and that, with a return 
to parity of Indian prices, which may 
result from the approaching free move 
ment of what may be a record crop, the 


position will be readjusted 


New York Cotton Prices 


Last Close 
Open High Low Sale Nov. 15 
December Y l l 2.60 23.64 24.5 
Januar 23.30 2 22.78 22.80 24.8 
March 23.65 23.68 23.16 23.20 25.1 
May 4.00 24.05 2 l 23.32 25.4 
July ( ; 25.2 


24.00 24 » 23 ‘i 23 
Inquiries looking toward covering tire 
fabric requirements up to June were tre 
quently heard in the market during the 


past fortnight. A tendency was appar 
ent to use a larger percentage of the 
better grade yarns. There was also a 
movement toward higher prices but this 


did not become general Fabrice mills are 
said to be better satisfied with the present 
the have 


been for some time 


condition of market than they 


Carded peeler eords were quoted ed to 


5b6e Tire faetories have curtailed their 
production but little and current output ts 
unusually high for this time of the year. 
It was estimated that 65 per cent of tire 
fabri requirements alte! Feb. 1 must still 


be bought, and the January-February 
period has been covered approximately 90 
cent \ demand 


delivery on orders outstanding 


per continues tor 


prompt 


THE RUBBER AGE 


The careful merehandising of distributors 
has helped to keep the fabrie mills work- 
ing more actively than they did a year 
It is believed that there is a definite 
trend away from the square woven tire. 

Che price basis held unchanged during 
the two weeks. 


ago. 


CORD FABRICS 


Combed Sakellarides aon Nominal 
Combed Peeler Ib Nominal 
Carded Peeler 52 @ 56 
Combed Egyptian uppers Ib 66 @ 72 
Carded Egyptian uppers Ib 61 fa 66 
SQUARE WOVEN 
17 ‘ Egyptian uppers, 
mbed lb Nominal 
17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers, 
carded lb 59 fa 64 
17\,-ounce Sakellarides, combed 
‘ raeoue Nominal 
17 ounce Peeler, carded lb 49 a 54 


Ducks—aA rather irregular situation be- 
came evident in the cotton duck market. 
There were buyers who having missed the 
market still looking around for 
heavy goods at former prices. They 
feared that in competition with firms who 
hought at lower prices they were at a dis- 
Mills were sold up from two 
to nine weeks ahead. Little demand for 
enameling was apparent for filling ducks, 
demand for which is expected to begin in 
month. Hose and belting ducks 
bought at terms, no freight. 

Burlaps—The market for burlaps is 
inactive. Buyers placed orders only for 
immediate Upon the arri- 
val of four ships from Caleutta the firm 
hasis for spot prices crumbled with the 
offering by all weights. 
The decline was approximately 30 points. 
The intention in lower ex-dock 
burlaps was to create a demand but no 
effect resulted; there was no busi- 
ness done at the reduced levels. Another 
decline in the primary market brought 
down on the 28th from 1 to 6 
pence. Buyers looked for greater con- 
cessions than sellers were W illing to grant 
on that day with the result that there was 
littl 


were 


idvantage. 


about a 
55e, 


were 
requirements. 


several sellers of 


naming 


such 


prices 


trading done. 


SHEETINGS 

4 y vard yd 16%@ 
40-inch 2.85-yard yd 14% 
10-inel 15-yard vd 144%€@ 

4 ! 60-vard yd 12 a 

10 inch 75-yard ya 11%@ 

‘ h 4.25-yard vd 10 G@ 

DUCKS 

Beltir It 14 45 
H I 14 15 
Enamelit b 16 51 
Shoe Ducks Ib is l 
Single filling Ib 19? ! 22 
Donble filling lb 22 6 @ 24 


December 10, 1924 


BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
7\%-ounce 40-inch ... -e+- 8.40 @ 8.45 
8 ounce 40-inch see 8.45 @ 8.59 
10 ounce 40-inch .... wove Ce @ 9.85 
10%-ounce 40-inch ...... 10.25 @10.40 
DRILLS 
37ainch 2.75-yard .........yd 14%@ —- 
37-inch 3.00-yard ....... .yd 1I3%@ 13% 
s7-inch 3.25-yard 2 ak oo ee 12%€@ -= 
sT-inch 3.50-yard a4 ya 12 @ -- 
t7-inch 3.95-yard yd 11 (@ — 
OSNABURGS 
30-inch. 7-ounce ere y 1 a 15% 
40-inch T-ounce 1l6%@ _—- 


Reclaimed Rubber 


New York, Dee. 1, 1924 

Reclaimers continue at almost peak 
production to fill the requirements from 
Demand for all grades 
have been very encouraging and with 
prices of crude still strong, the reclaims 
have held firm with an upward tendency 
in sight. Floating tube and gray tires 
advaneed slightly but other grades remain 
Present quotations are: 


rubber factories. 


unchanged. 


Floating Tube 15% @ .16 
Friction, uncured .... 27 @ 29 
Boots and Shoes (unwashed) 09\%@ 09% 
Boots and Shoes (washed) 12%@ 13 
Mechanical .... we ‘ ‘ o9 1 U9 % 
Hose ere oe vatoee 09%@ 10 
Tires, truck 08 1 08% 
Tires, auto, black 09 r 09% 
Black (washed) 10 @ 10% 
White 1I3%@ 13% 
Dark Gray 09% @ 10 
Ss | eee ll @ 11% 


Scrap Rubber 


New York, Dee. 1, 1924 

Serap dealers are very active with the 
market reported firm and strong. A 
number of dealers are holding back on 
stocks with the idea of maintaining prices 
and reclaimers demands are increasing 
daily. Heavy production schedules of 
rubber manufacturers and continued high 
prices for crude rubber are reflected in 
the higher quotations now made for prac- 


tically all grades of serap. Quotations 
follow: 

Auto tire peelings 014%@ 01% 
Standard White auto ton 27.50 @30.00 
Mixed auto wesGew ee ton 18.00 @20.00 
Bicycle tires ....... ton 14.00 @16.00 
Clean solid truck tires 01% @ .02 
Boots and shoes 02% t 02% 
Arctics, untrimmed 01%@ 01% 
Arctics, trimmed 01% @ 02 
Inner tubes, No. 1 05% @ 06 
Inner tubes, compounded 04 a 04% 
Inner tubes, red .... 03%@ .04 
Battery jars, clean hard rubber 02 i 02% 
Air Brake Hose pte ..ton 18.00 @20.00 
Rubber Hose ........ ..ton 14.00 @ 16.00 











SULPHUR 


FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 


“TIRE” BRAND SUPERFINE 
Rubber Sulphur 

“TUBE” BRAND VELVET 
Rubber Sulphur 


Specify “Tire” and “Tube” 
Brands on your orders. This 
will assure you of Stauffer 
quality and service. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., 
Houston ©F TEXAS Texas 
San Francisco, Cal. Chauncey, N. Y 


[For aneu 
95 








What is Tar ¢ 


er see our advertisements in the June 25, July 25 


5, Sept. 25, Oct. 25, Nor 


We can help you find the cheapest 
tar exactly suited to your needs. 


Send us your specifications. 


PENSACOLA TAR & TURPENTINE CO. 
GULL POINT, FLORIDA 


The largest individual producer of distilled pine products 


Aug 
25 issues of THE RUBBER AGE] 
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_ CHEMICALS & COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Accelerators — Colors — M.R. — Compounding Ingredients 
| Softeners — Vulcanizing Ingredients — Rubber Substitutes 











NEW YORK, December 2, 1924—Excellent demand continues from all branches of 
the rubber industry for compounding ingredients of all kinds. Prices are very low 
with keen competition in several lines tending to hold the market down. Good 
business is expected to continue for some time to come. 


ACCELERATORS ZZ (under 5 per cent 3 ‘ 7 Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 9.00 @10.00 
; DR: ccow newton s lb. 07 @ O7% 66 degrees ....... ton 14.00 @15.00 
Organic Z (8-10 per cent av: Tartaric, crystals ... Ib. 29 @ 
2 leaded ) bs dh oi .06 % (@ 07% Alkalies 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals lb. $ .90 @ 95 Zine Oxide—French Process Cc > 76% oc 29 
Aniline oil, drums .......Ib AT @ ATy White seal Ih 12 @ Jaustic soda, 76% cwt 3.20 @ - 

’ _ asue , - Soda ash, 58% C.L. ewt. 143 @ 1.45% 
Diphenylguanidine lb 110 @ 1.15 Green seal Ib 10% @ 2 f 3 
PE, s0b0000n 6 sss ou 40 @ .45 Red seal . er * 09 4% @ = Oils ' 

Formaldehyde-Aniline ....Ib 2% Yellows Castor, No. 3, bbls. ..Ib 16% @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine . .]b. 85 @ — Chrome. light Mas : 17 G@ 18 Chinawood, ae - 15 %4@ 16 
Paraphenylenediamine ... .lb 140 @ 1.50 dark and medium . .!b 17 @ 18 ‘ ade crude, bbls. ....Ib ls @ 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 ....Ib. 50 @ _ .60 Cadmium Sulphide Ib 2.00 @ 2.50 _ refined ...........Ib 13 '%%G@ 
Super-Sulphur No. 2 ....Ib. 25 @ «35 Ocher, French medium Ih 12%@ 02% Cottonseed, crude ...... 09 @ 
Tetramethy!]— domestic .........lb 01%@ .02% Glycerine C.P. Drums lb. 19 @ 19% 
Thiuramdisulphide .. .Ib. 6.00 @ —_ Linseed, Raw C.L. ..gal 1.01 fa . 
Thiccarbanilide, kegs .....Ib. 26 @ .32 COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS o> > agaapgieen cee 2-2 : 
4 MD eeeseeseecseees ) ° (a —_— 
. Aluminum Flake ........ton 21.85 @24.50 Peanut,domestic,crude Ib. 13 @ -= 
Inorganic hydrate light o some 17 @ .18 Petrolatum, white s% 10oK%e@ 11 
1, — 19 14 Ammonia carbonate . .lb 13 (a 14% SO. bk ow tilowawe ca O83 %E 041 
Loot, — d blue i _ po a Y Asbestin« i ton 16.00 @18.00 dark amber ....... Ib. .03 5 fa 03 % 
L Regge ARR th 11ua Barium carbonate .ton 63.00 @65.0) Pine, steam distilled .Jb. .68 @ .70 
sitnarge, domestic <F s, 0° ree Ib. 05 @ .06 Rapeseed, refined ...gal 99 @ 1.01 
Lime, superfine ..... Ib OLLG ™ Barytes southern off-color, ton 15.00 @18.00 blown .s -. gai. 1.05 @ 1.08 
Magnesia, calcined, _ Western prime white ton 22.00 @23.00 Rosin, first rectified gal 5 @ 46 
light, base Repeats ~ ye a imported ton 28.00 @38.00 second rectified ...gal. 47 @ 48 
seo — ; ib O4 a 05 Basofor ve rye eT eT Terre oe Ib .044%@ — Soy a Bean, crude 138. @ 13% 
) . B anc fixe, dry f.o.b. works » ra %e fa 03% Tar, commercial ... gal. 30 @ 82 
nee Carrara filler ) 01% @ : Resins and Pitches 
COLORS Chalk, precipitated, ' eS ae Ib. 06 @ .07 
Blacks a light 2 ne 4 ¢ Oa WOE BOG oc sccne' bbl. 12.00 @ — 
Arrow Aerfloted” .. .Ib. 06%@ 10 Clay China. daonnntie dippes bom 1 ‘00 *@ 22.00 Pp —_ ener tees bbl. 12 00 @ poy 
Bone Black ; Ib 08 @ 11 —— "a oo ee pon ee eee — - @ .66 
Carbon ae ib > a 11 Blue Ridge ........ ton 12.00 @25.00 pine = ot tveress Sol. r on 22 - 
Drop tresses Ib. OT4@ .10 Langford ..........ton 12.00 @26.00 Rosin, grade K ..... Me 755 & 8.00 
pei ~~ oe os rr ° = Fossil flour ... eevee 03 @ .05 | Shellac or — 7 Sev 
4mp +; essees800 ° . c ° lnes e . ite 9 a | . am 
Mic mA ” ib 07 G 12 Glu Sy a _ oo = = G rm Superfine orange . .Ib 68 @ .69 
Thermatomic carbon .Ib 04 @ 08 cabinet Ib 17 @ 25 Solvents 
Blues caliiaak tour -muee Ih 14 a 18 Acetone, drums C.L. .Jb 16 @ ms 
Cobalt ai Ib. 21 @ = .26 common bone Ib 09 @ .12 Alcohol, denatured, 
Prussian Ib 5 a 7 Graphite flake, bbls ..Ib 06% @ 12 | No. 1 bbls. ......gal. 61 @ .65 
Ultramarine Ib 08 a 35 Lump ~~ 04 07 a ee gal. 24 @ .25 
0 Infusorial earth, powdered ton 60.00 @ ~-= ee Se Wes )8 6:86 84 8 30 @ - 
e "ion oxide Ib 024%@ 12 bolted ~ oeeee-tOn 65.00 @ — Carbon bisulphide -++lb 06 @ .07 
Sienna Italian Ib 044%@ 14 liquid latex ...........gal 125 @ 1.35 tetrachloride oo Ib. 06%@ .07 
as a, ite y 8s 2 : hh . ; : Dimethylaniline .....Jb 3 7) 36 
Umber. Turkey Ib 04 G O06 Magnesia, carbonate P lb 10%@a@ 11 | Mot ’ li ’ oe @ 36 
Vandyke, domestic ...Ib 03%@ .04 Mica, powdered -+ ++ elb 07 @ 15 | —_ + 
% Rotten Stone (powdered) Ib 02%@ .04% _Steel bbls. ....... gal 15 @ 
Greens , 9 . Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Nay htha, V. M. & P. gal. 14 @ 
. poe light » + = * Starch, powdered - -CWt 3.97 @ 4.07 Toluene ee od a | gal 31 @ poet 
moninm j - 30 @ 2 Wale  Gaeneatin ton 13.00 @22.00 I urpentine, spirits . .gal 87 @ 88 
Gumamiatel Ib o> @ (10° French ton 18.00 @22.00 : WO0Od ......4005, gal. 82 @ 83 
nmercia 1D 10 @ 10% French, high grade ..ton 38.00 @45.00 Waxes 
Reds Italian ton 45.00 @55.00 | Bayberry ..... a * 91 (a 22 
Antimony Terra Alba , . .cwt 1.25 @ 2.00 Bees wax . . Ib 44 @a 48 
crimson, 15/17 F.S. Ib 35 @ .39 Tripoli, white Ib. 02 @ 02% Carnauha, No. 1 . Ib 35 @ .39 
sulphur free Ib 45 @ 60 Whiting, commercial ewt 100 @ 1.15 Ceresin, white ...... Ib 10 @ 11 
golden, 15/17 F.S. Ib 16 @ 19 gilder’s bolted ewt 125 @ 1.35 Montan, crude ..... Ib 06 @ O8Y% 
ealcium and sulphur English cliffstone ..cwt 150 @ = Ozokerite, black .... .Ib. 24 @ .25 
errr? Ib. 40 @ _— Paris whiteAmerican cwt 125 @ 1.50 BPOGR pesincecs - * 26 @ _ .30 
red sulph.15-17 F.S. Ib 16 @ 20 Quaker a ....ton 18.00 @15.00 Paraffine WhiteA.M.P. Ib 054%@ " 
Indian, English . lb 08 (a 11 Snssex a oe 8.00 @16.00 Yellow A.M.P. .. lb 05 fa 
, * ea Ib 90 @ 1.00 Wood pulp XXX ....... ton 35.00 @ —- UGGS WHE oc kcé ccs ch i2 @— 
commercial lb 14 (a 15 ™ - x eeee . ton 25 00 @ oie 
Red oxide, reduced Ib 04 (a 12 
pure Ib i2 @ .14 MINERAL RUBBER SUBSTITUTE 
Toluidine OO eee 1.85 @ 2.10 . eS > Black las NR 
Venation vei 1b 01%@ OR Genasc o (factory) ...... ton 50.00 @ 52.00 slack eet ee wae sae 08% @ 14 
Vermillion, quicksilver ‘ Granulated MR. .......ton 40.00 @54.00 DE 5 ne che Khie needle Ib 09 @ 15 
“Saga : a ses @ 188 Hard hydrocarbon ......ton 31.00 @50.00 SNE is se tsk denise arate ane Ib. 10 @ 1! 
domestic Ib 15 fa 25 Soft hydrocarbon , -ton 30.00 @50.00 Brow n fac tice . veeeeee edd 08% @ 14 
ae tee tee : “ 320/340 M. P. hydrocarbon White factice ; eee 08% @ 16 
Ww —. _ » 06% @ 0a (eo. L. Sackety) ..-0s ton 45.00 @50.00 
valith — bus .06% @ % | 300/310 M. P. hydro- ] 
Aluminum bronze 55 @ 1.25 carbon (c.l. factory) ton .40.00 @45.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Lith ypone Akcolith .Ib 064% @ 06% | Synpro, granulated, Black hyposulphite ...... Ib. 18 @ .20 
Lithopone Azolith Ib 06%@ — M. R. (factory) ....ton 55.00 @70.00 Sulphur Chloride (drums) Ib. 04 @ 05 
Zine Oxide—American Process Sulphur flour ‘ 
.:. 2 errr Ib. 07% @ .08% SOFTENERS Commercial bags, ...cwt. 1.35 @ 1.70 
Kadox, Acids 5: bbls. ...cwt. 170 @ — 
black label, bags, cars 11%@ 11% Acetic. 22% i _ewt 3.12 @ 3.37 Superfine, bags ....ewt. 2.00 @ 2.50 
blue st " 10% @ 10% Cresylic, 97% ......gal. 62 @ 65 sos bbls. ....ewt. 2.40 @ 2.90 
red : 7 - .095%@ .09% 95% : +e acnie 58 @ 61 | 100% pure, refined, : 
American Azo: Muriatic, 20% ....ewt. .90 @ 1.00 EG wee teeeeeen ewt. 2.35 @ 2.60 
ZZZ (lead free) ...Ib O7T%@ .08% | Nitric, 36 degrees ..cwt. 425 @ 4.50 | We. stctdcomaes ewt 2.60 2.90 
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WHERE TO OBTAIN 


; Machinery, fabrics, chemicals, com- 
pounding ingredients, crude and re- 
claimed rubber, consulting chemical 
and engineering services, etc. 
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ACCELERATORS—x L 0 CARBON BLACK~ wieron- CHEMICALS and compound- 


1 Diphenyl Guanidine ex the world’s standard gas black, ing ingredients for the rubber trade. 
anc ipheny tuanidine. universally known as the “King of 
Dovan Chemical Corp. Rubber Pigments.” Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 
on : . . Binney & Smith Co. Co. 
30 Church St. New York Cleveland, Ohio 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 








ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, CHEMICALS and compound- 
To Our Readers ing ingredients; Clay, Whiting, 


golden and crimson, very fine, pure. 
Accelerators, Mineral Rubber. 


Rare Metal Products Co. Manufacturersand ‘ 
Tyler Patterson Co. dealers listed in THE R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
Belleville, N. J. Cleveland, Ohio MARKET PLACE are 50 East 42nd St. New York City 


those on whom you can 
rely for prompt and 


ASBESTINE—specially _pre- ates Seanen CHEMICALS and pizments 


all your raw material 














pared for use in Rubber. Send for and equipment require- for the rubber trade. Complete 
liberal working sample. ments. We feel confi- stocks carried. 
SOLE PRODUCERS dent that we are ren- Wishnick-Tumpeer 
International Pulp Co. dering both our readers Chemical Co. 
41 Park Row. New York City and our advertisers a Chicago Cleveland Brooklyn 








real service in publish- 
ing these listings and 

















should you desire infor- 
ASBESTINE and other chemi- mation on other firms CRUDE RUBBER — A 11 
cals for the rubber trade or products, the Service Grades. Washed - Dried - Milled. 
. Cc I Department of THE Send us Your Inquiries. 

—— a sige Aeange™ RUBBER AGE will be Gibraltar Rubber Corp. 
23 Cliff St. New York City pleased to assist you. es Wer Yak 2 
BARYTES-—Resists action of CARBON BLACK CRUDE RUBBER — All 
acids, alkalis, oils; 300 mesh. nine grades for the rubber industry. grades. A dependable concern for 
National Pigments & Chem- Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. your rubber ouomeue 

ical Co. 938-942 Old South Bldg. Boston The Kahnheimer Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 611 Metropolitan Bldg. Akron Akron, Ohio 











BEAD CABLES— National CARBON BLACK- derfioted DIXIE CARBON BLACK 


Flat Woven and Pratt Patent Bead Arrow Black for rubber compound- Unexcelled in rubber work for 
Cables. ing. Standard for grit-free uni- toughness and resiliency. 
: formity. United Oil & Natural Gas 
National Standard Co. J. M. Huber, Inc. Products Corporation 
Niles, Mich. 130 West 42nd St. New York 30 Chureh St., New York City 








CALENDERS- Embossing, for CHEMICALS— Solvents and DRY KILN—for dxtee ouile 


artificial leather, oil cloth ete. accelerators. Clay, whiting and rubber and chemicals—Hunter Pro- 
Textile-Finishing Machinery ether compounding moterials. aia i i i 
C Carrier Engineering 
o. E. Re Bullock & Sons, Inc. Corporation 
> “7 ‘ > . 
83 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 99 John St. New York City 750 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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ALL THE LEADERS 


Are represented in this section. 
chasing agents can rely on the con- 
cerns listed as thoroughly reliable in 


every way. 


Pur- 


“hark Plcce | 
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FABRIC BROKER— Spots 


and Contracts: Tire fabrics, Enam- 
eling ducks, Tube Wrapping Tapes. 


H. Frank Jones 
395 Broadway New York City 


GUAYULE— “Duro” Brand 
washed and dried ready for com- 
pounding. 

Continental Rubber Co. 
120 Broadway New York 


MOLDS & CORES—  ¢ o r 


automobile tires; general machine 
work. 


Kuhlke Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 














FABRICS—tTire fabrics, Egyp- 
tian—Peeler, Karded and Combed, ‘ 
Cord and Square. 

Cabarrus Cotton Mills 


(Cannon Mills, Inc.) 
55 Worth 8t. New York 
827 & La Salle 8t. Chicago 


HARD RUBBER, quality 
hard rubber goods of every de- 
scription. 

Vulcanized Rubber Co. 
251 Fourth Ave. New York City 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 








FABRICS — Tire fabrics—coarse 
builders, chafers, breakers in all 
grades. ; 
New England Southern Mills 

LAWRENCE & CO. 
24 Thomas St 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
San Francisco 


New York 
Louis, 


HEEL BURRS— with central 
holes; flat and cupped. 


J. H. Sessions & Son 
279 Riverside Ave. _ Bristol, Conn. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


for all purposes. 


Rubber Regenerating Co. 
Naugatuck, Conn. 








FABRICS—trire, cords, enamel- 
ing ducks, drills, sheetings, osna- 
burgs. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 
250 West 57th St. New York City 


LINERS — PROCESSED 
For 
Various Rubber Stocks 
The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 
Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. 


RED OXIDE—a special 
grinding, guaranteed uniform in 


color and quality. 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St. New York City 











FABRICS—Tire 


every description, Sea 
Egyptians, Peelers. 


Taylor, Armitage & Eagles, 


fabrics of 
Island, 





METAL BRANDS, TAGS 


Name Plates, Labels — Machinery 
for making. 


Roovers Bros. 





RUBBER— crude and scrap, 


all grades. 


H. Muehlstein & Co. 
Liggett Bldg. New York 








Inc. 100 Schermerhorn St. 
120 Broadway New York Brooklyn, N. Y. Akron, Chicago, Boston, Hoboken 
FABRICS ~— stockinets, Jersey MOLDS & CORES—tTire RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Cloth and Special Fabrics for the 
Rubber Industry. 


U. S. Knitting Co.. Inc, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


finishing 
hydraulic 


machines; tire 
tubing machines; 


building 
stands; 
presses. 
The Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


White, brown and black. 


Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
150 Nassau St. New York 














FACTICE—Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 








YOUR MESSAGE IN THIS 
SPACE WILL PUT YOUR 
NAME ON MAIN STREET. 








RUBBER TESTINGAPPARATUS 


Bierer-Davis Rubber Aging Appar- 
atus; Rubber Buffing Machine for 
preparing tensile strength samples. 


Emerson Apparatus Co. 
171 Tremont St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 








THE MARKET PLACE Section Continued on Next Page. 
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Gad Hace 


FATE 





SOLVENT RECOVERY 
EQUIPMENT 


50 to 90 Per Cent Recovery 


Spadone Machine Co., Inc. 


| Park R N 


CO. 


K 
nia 


Exclusive Sell Age 
BENZINE CONDENSATION 


MOM 





TIRE BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


MOLDS & CORES 


The Akron Rubber Mold & 
Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








SOLVENTS 


fined for the rubber industry 


Accurately re 


Hartol Products Corporation 


192 Market St Newark, N. J. 


VALVES -— Tire 


insides, pressure gauges. 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. A 


valves, caps, 











SULPHUR—<rTire” Brand 


Superfine; “Tube” Brand Velvet; 
quality Sulphur for the rubber trade. 
Stauffer Chemical Co., 

f Texas 
Houston, Texas 
N. Y¥ 


Seanlon Bldg 


Ran Francisco, Cal Chauncey 








THERMOMETERS. Recor¢- 


ing, controlling temperature and 


pressure controllers 
American Schaeffer 


& Budenberg Corp. 


Berry & South Fifth Sts., Brooklyn 


WHITING & PARIS WHITE 


from Genuine 
Cliffstone—no 


manufactured 
ke nalish ( halk and 
adulterations 


Southwark Mfg. Co. 


Camden New Jersey 








ZINC OXIDES— 4 zZ 0, the 
Super Zine. 


American Zinc Sales Co. 


P. O. Box 1428 Columbus, O. 
Pierce Bldg St. Louls 
Pr lence iilde New York 








THERMOMETERS — pial- 


Indicating, Controllers, 


ete. 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
18-88 Thirty-Third St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Recorders, 








Ineluding 


ZINC OXIDES 


KADOX and “Albalith.” 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales 
Company 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
Cleveland san Fra 











Crude Rubber 


NEW YOrK, Dee. 
period oT 
rubber 


1, 1924 
After a comparative inae- 
tivity, the market 
signs of life at the beginning of this week 
and have agai into the 
their bids. <A London 
opening this morning was largely respon- 
sible for the change and it is expected 
that a much higher level is in sight. 

The real feature of the last two weeks 
has been in the rapidly dwindling stocks 
in New York, Singapore. 
In loeal cireles the 
amounts are very small, just being barely 
enough to take care of current needs. In 
London, from a supply of close to 52,000 
tons 15 months the total has 
dwindled to 33,617 tons at the end of last 


again shows 


consumers 
with 


Cone 


open firm 


and 
Singapore 


London 


1 
ana in 


ago, 


week. Withdrawals for the week ending 
Nov. 22 were 1,050 tons and for last 
week, 922 tons. At the present rate ol 


consumption there is little reason to doubt 
a 40 cent level before long. It has been 
stated that at the present time the cor 
sumption in the United States is close to 
the total production of crude rubber i 
the Far East, that is about 30,000 tons ; 
month. 

Two weeks ago, the market started very 
inactive with quotations ruling slightly 
lower. A _ speculative flurry in London 
caused a slight uneasiness and the 
market slumped to 3334 for spot but it 
recovered rapidly and closed at 34. Some 
spot business was done at the lower figure 

During the middle of the week arrivals 


here 


terest was shown by manufacturers. The 
hand-to-mouth buying of the past few 
months at times revealed itself in the in- 
terest shown in arrivals, thus tending to 
prove that consumers are not as plenti- 
fully supplied as their bids indicated. 
The week ended very quiet after a slight 
rise on the 19th and 20th. 

Last week opened unsettled but London 
was firm and prices advanced to 34% 
due to reports of the probable curtail- 
ment of production in some tire factories 
resulting from lack of supplies. During 
the balance of the week sellers were firm 
in refusing the bids of buyers and 
shippers were similarly inclined towards 
the brokers. Buyers as a rule were 
bidding considerably under the market 
with the result that the week ended with 
little actual business being done. 

To-day’s market opened strong with a 
high of 3534 for the day, with Mareh de- 


livery at 36 cents. As a result of a very 
strong London market asserting itself, 
buvers were drawn into the market and 


excellent business was reported. The day 


closed at 355%. Closing quotations fol- 
low: 
NEW YORK MARKET 
Plantations 
Ribbed Sincked Sheets 
Spot 
December 
Tanuary-March 8 
Apr.-June t 
First Latex, crep pot 5 
Amber Creypx N l 
No. 2 
N i, 
Ne 1 
] ( reps Rolled 
( 4 
Speck 
Scrap, Color bo No. 1 25 
Pontianac 
Bangermassit 7% 
Palembang . 
Prin Pressed 131 13% 
mar 1 5 
Paras 
Upriver Fine 
Medi 
Coarse 1 
Islands, fine 29 29% 
Madeira Fins ; 
Aer Bolivia: fine 
Cat Beni Boliviar 
lrapajos, fine I 
Caucho Ball 
| pper hiy nt 24 
Centrals— 
Central, scrap, prin 
Central, scrap, prime ! 
Corinto, scrap oe 
I eralda Sausaee 
Gruayul y and d 23 
Africans 
Beng s, Ne 1 l 
No. 2 1¢ 
Conco, upper, blac! of 
Kassai Prime Read “ 
Balata 
Block, Colombia {8 ) 
Cuidad 63 @ 64 
Surinam, sheet 7¢ fa 77 
Gutta Percha 
Siak 18 
Red Macassar . oot ».00 @ 3.20 
Chicle 
Mexican, Yucatan 64 68 


LONDON MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Spot 17 %d 
December 17 % 
lan.-Mar 18% 
(pr.-June 18% 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot 17%d 
December 17% 
Jan.-Mar 17% 
Apr.-June 17 


a 











—- — 
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Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co.......... 164 
Aivem Bhamderd BROlG U6. soc ccccccsesscvies 165 
American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp.. 156 - 164 
American Zinc Sales Co........cceccces 144 - 164 
Seay Ge Ge Css caw ccwcccsccensece 141 - 162 
a [ee Bi. De Bec <kcceheeancentas 162 
Cabnarun Cotbom BEMIS: o.oo ccccsccccces 143 - 163 
Cabot & Co., Godfrey I Bocce aesetcovevecess ee 162 
Carrier Engineering Corp.............. 162 - 166 
Carter-Bell Manufacturing Co., The.......... 142 
Cen IE, So vet bc ewdacne oh ce eed ane 156 
Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co............. 163 - 167 
Contemental Buber Go... cicccscvrcsnes 145 - 163 
inet Bh CMP. os sn ssc cdcccsusstsssve teed 162 
ns: SOUND EAR ss danas ose nes aa eae 162 
Emerson Apparatus Co..........ceceeseess 163 ‘(An Improved 
Gibraltar Rubber Corporation................. 162 E di M hi 
ieee Wellia h Menibdlis Odes iccasss 157 - 162 xpandaing acnine 
Peemted Promeces. COPD. oc csc ccksccwrsccunes 164 P ‘ 
ey ee ere tte 146 - 162 Drum Building Method 
International Pulp Co...............4.. 136 - 162 
RO ea i Se ee re ae mee 163 This new machine is carefully built 
0 ee , ae Pen eee 162 throughout, easily operated, durable, and 
Misinert Mubber Co, 0. Biwi ccccccuscsess 138 inexpensive. It is operated with com- 
Re Min ccvcenncteseeeeeamrs 142 pressed air. It has the following exclusive 
ON Se Se ae nS ree 159 - 163 || features: 
Gn Ga nae bees ok vem cutee eweeeseeat 163 : * : , 
is q) Adjustable for any size 30x3'/ 
MeNulty, Jos ph OE OT Ee CT ee = 16:3 clincher tire. 
Muchistein & Co., Tme., TH cccccccscsixs 157 - 163 : , ; ; 
@ Equipped with adjustable guides 
National Pigments & Chemical Co........... 162 for centering the tire. 
ee BS en 140 
New ps, eee 164 - 168 «| The segments are held in perfect 
cn we | ; alignment by their three-point attach- 
a Eyed & oe i ccavsvese ss a ment to the central members. The 
ee ee et eee e erases Ae ac Na movement is smooth and requires the 
Rare Metals Products Co..........ccccceees 160 minimum amount of air pressure. 
SIT SI 2d gra Ria i ld eon ane erie eats 163 
Ross Gould Co.. tenes eecerererccecccors ¥ 6 156 Where production requires more than one 
Rubber Regenerating Co............-. 134 - 163 unit the single stand is eliminated and the 
Schrader’s Sons, Ine Shee sbedeocess 68468604068 2% 164 machines mounted on a revolving table. 
see ry — ee st - np This permits individual and continuous 
i ee operation of a number of units by a single 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co........... 138 - 163 operator without moving from his post. 
Stauffer Chemical Co............0.ee0. 160 - 164 || This Akron Standard product is a time and 
labor saver; a compact and thoroughly 
Taylor, Armitage & Eagles Co., Inc.... 158 - 163 proven piece of equipment. Quotations on 
lextile-Finishing Machinery Co., The.... 137 - 162 request. 
United Oil & Natural Gas Products Corporation 162 
SB ee et rn 163 The 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co................ 139 
ey an pails ie Akron Standard 
Vuleanized Rubber Co., The...........ccecc. 140 M ld Cc Molds 
Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co............. 162 O oO. Cores 
Rubber 
The Market Place ............... 162 - 163 - 164 AKRON, OHIO Machinery 
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HUNTER 
PROCESS 


HE standard method of rubber 

drying for the production of high 
quality, with important savings in 
time of drying, space required and 
labor cost. 


W! 1E.N handling Plantation stock, the 

supply of clean, dry rubber required 
for one day's operation can be washed on 
the preceding day and may be dried over 
night. The Kiln is available for con- 
tinuous unloading and loading during the 
day while the rubber is being washed. 
When the day's loading is completed, it 
may be put in operation and left alone 
during the night. 


( ‘AUCI 10 BALL and other wild rub- 

bers are dried in less than twenty- 
four hours, and the production is easily 
No attention 
is necessary during the drying period, and 


placed upon a daily bass. 


the rubber is not injured by being left in 
the Kuln overtime. 


‘THE characteristics of Hunter Pro- 

cessed rubber are such that the time of 
milling or mastication before mixing is 
reduced, resulting in a distinct saving in 
milling cost 


arrie 





Engineering corporation 








750 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
NEWARK 


BRANCHES IN 


New York Buffalo London 
Boston Chicago Paris 
Philadelphia Los Angeles Bombay 


NEW JERSEY 











~ ABSTRAC 











(Continued from Page 157) 

formed in the solution, the addition of water is continued 
until a change in phase occurs, the water constituting the 
continuous phase and the rubber and its solvent the disperse 
phase of the emulsion. 
~ The volatile solvent may then be evaporated for use again. 
The character of the soap which is used as the emulsifying 
agent must be such that it does not cause agglomeration or co- 
ngulation of the dispersed rubber. It is found that a higher 
degree ot dispersion 1s obtained by forming the soap in situ 
than by forming it separately and adding it to the water. The 
operation is conducted at a relatively low temperature, and the 
evaporation of the solvent is effected in a vacuum still at a 
temperature below 50 degrees C. The emulsified rubber may 
be coagulated by adding acetic acid or other coagulant, by 
heating, or by agitation. 

It is also possible to emulsify the sulphur in the rubber 
emulsion for the subsequent vulcanization of the rubber when 
coagulated. Resin or any other substance which is soluble 
in the rubber solvent may also be emulsified simultaneously. 
It is found that about from five to ten per cent of oleie acid 
ix sufficient to furnish enough soap for the dispersion of the 
The proportion of ammonia used is In excess of that 
The aqueous 


rubber. 
required for the saponification of the oleie acid. 
emulsions contained may be employed in the manufacture of 
all kinds of felted fabries, such as paper, cardboard, boxboard, 
sheathing roofing paper or felt, or leather board. When sul- 
phur is emulsified with the rubber, the final sheet may be sub- 
jected to a vuleanizing temperature. 


Elastic After-Effect and Temperature 

A series of tests were carried out to determine the relation 
that exisis between the elastic after-cffect and the temperature 
of the raw and vuleanized rubber sampl *s on which these tests 
were mace, 

It was found that after being stretched to four times the 
original length at the ordinary temperature, raw rubber fails 
to return to its original dimensions and retains a marked 
degree of The couble refraction of the produs 
is indicative of a regular orientation of the constituent par- 
ticles The extension persists below a temperature oi 18 


extension. 


temperature of 20 and above it soon dis- 
appears, the rate heing greater the higher the temperature. 
Also the for ot retraction involved for any definite temper- 


ith the previous degree of extension. 


decrees C but at 


ature ineree2ses 

As the re is no te ideney below a t mpe rature ol 20 degrees 
C for the disappearance of the latent tension, the develop- 
ment of a definite degree of persistent extension by moderate 
tretching 1s more easily effected at lower temperature, and 
The existence of latent 
tension and its relief by warming is also observable, but to a 
vith vulcanized rubber, and doubtless has the same 
origin as the negative coefficient of expansion of stretched 
rubber described by Joule. The more intensive effect of 
masticating rubber on cold rolls than on hot rolls is due to the 
re} eated return of the still orientated rubber particles to the 
nipping action of the rolls with consequent more rapid dis- 
ruption of the molecular aggregates. 

For turther details see Kollod Zeitung, 1924, 25, 40-47. 


. * « 


is not observed above 20 degrees C. 


Metallic Surfaces on Rubber Compounds 

Sheet or foil of the desired metal, such as silver, bearing 
projections which will serve for anchorage in the rubber, is 
coated with a sulphur resisting metal, such as tin. The metal 
is placed in position inside the mold, the unvuleanized rubber 
mass being then introduced with pressure. The tin protects 
the other metal during the vulcanization of the rubber which 
is the next step in the process, and then it can be removed from 
the exposed metal surface, which is finally cleaned and 


polished. British Patent No. 219,749. 
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